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'O the mttBt striking monumants in Chinese cities 
and on the bighri>ad3 in the country belong 
peculi&r shaped arches erected in honoQC of 
distingnithsd Woiueri. Such arches form ft 
peculiarity of Chinese styles of architecture. They 
are not withont beauty and there ia aa much variety 
among them and dilTerence of ornamentation as 
among prigodaa and temples in China, But it is 
not (heir form that interGsta ua at present, but thsir 
purposo. They all bear an inscription, mentioning 
that they h^ve been erected by Imperial command 
in honour of the virtue of a woman whose name is 
also exhibited on the monument. There must be 
thonsands of such triumphant arches of female virtno 
spread al' over China. This fact will leave ihe most 
favourable impression on the observer as well as on 
the reader with regard to the virtue of wcmen in 
China and also oa to the great respect ehown by men 
to Buch virtue. 

For this reason some writers on Cliin.i erprew 
their admiration in eloquent words, and even one or 
another old resident and traveller thinks hiu.self 
iuatiSed in holding up the famous Chinese women 03 
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tsft bamM Has ■if it t«ie "Mit 
ypBfaaew* Im b«« at^ioei»i. It is <i 
liiiiMi\r *iit«e m U^j hoeom n d **ta Cfama," and it 
!■ c y Uy fitlM M «• —■*—**"-* tfae tw wnr^ 
hiO*u>vr moi virlmt Ml s Wotera mok, ignorii^ tka 
pccttiiar CUmw f imiij, of tfae Iotiml 

T*k« iu eoaifMliccMi, for eusiple, SchSIer s voni: 
SAftf </«« /iWMH, -Hootonr ta WmBco!" Ue mcxBa 
rttftct and «oiMide>«tioii diovn to tbe living wchmb 
l; lirioc Bin in Uteir loaal intcrcotirse. Ttii* is 
fupooilMe is Chios. H«re rrtj-eetaiiU womeu «ie 
cxdaied CrMa tba socitrty of men, cxc<^ in their 
MHTOwtst IftfliUy efrclM. Tlie rciu^ris for it bave 
fcani diowB In Um krtide on tli<! Stutng of Woinpa 
in Cbiiu. Fuiber, honour ia givt-n almost cxclosiv-e- 
ly to deaJ women, ^ndevtm tho>e few bonoDTed with 
» tttlt or other public rccognitior aru totslty ex- 
cladad from HOcial life and u>iilined to sctne female 
■Lpartnicnt; thti lino); oni>t are d^pi^uj, only tha 
grftrei of s fnn distinj^uiilied niuong ihcm reL-oive 
bononriHOuru^nieof ttm word. 1 eay a/eu), for what 
arc uiDe thou>and mouuments to the thousands of 
nillioni of women that have lived and (lied in Chin* 
durini;; (he pi^riod of 2,-'3GO feare included in the 
maruoriaJHl The propordun is roughly one to a 
nililion. Jt is quite trut that in the statiatical 
of provinces and districts some more nnii;ea 
utioni'd, bnl thny are mere names itnd added 
sri' A few uoticoi without any value, except to leam 
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why such a name is mentionerl at all. We trii.j 
truly say of tlie CliiiiPsi-, 61/ th^ir social system tkey 
kill their vionmn, and t/ten liify adorn their graves / 

We sliall find ths same difference in regard to the 
Wefitern noticma of female virtue compared with tlie 
Cliiiiese. On what ground is the honour of a memorial 
in stone, wood 0,7 in written documents awarded to 

First, for suicidi/ Such uaaes form probably the 
greater half o£ all the decreea of honour awarded to 
woiaeu in Chtiia". Suicide is regarded as an honour- 
able deed, if the unfortunate woman Las doue it 
from attachment to her parents or to her husband, 
or from fear of shame. It is a morbid state of society 
that such reasons should exist at all, and more SO 
that they do not apply to men as well, except to 

The second reason for awarding a memorial to a 
woman is for hai'ing lived as a widow refusing mar- 
riage to her fiftieth year. In many cases she !iad not 
been married at all, Itut had been engaged as a child 
and her affianced, whom she never had seen, died 
before the engajjement could be fulfilled. To live in 
mourning all her life long, or a life long death, is the 
virtue under such eiv.amstances. The laws of China 
are more enlif.htBned and do not hinder another' 
marriage after the death of the first husband. But 
public sentiment and custom are so stron;:, that a 
public testimonial by special Imperial Decree is 
awarded in each case of consistent refusal of another 
engagement 

The third reason for such public honour is filial 
devotion shown all through life tia her p.ireuts, if 
she remained unmarried in order Co serve tliem ; or 
to her parents-in-law under exceptional circum- 
stances. The highest degree of filial virtue is reached 
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if a girl or yoiiug woiiiou cut out & piece of flesh 
from her own b >clj- Vi be used oa & medicine for hw 
parents or pnreats- in-law in case of their illDe&s. 
Huoiati f-eah, nsji'iciallf at a Dear relative, ia 
ii^gHi'di-d as of highest tooic power hj Chinoee medical 
uuthnrities. Instead of joining in the eologiam 
of Eurh Wt'tn'i we find in it ^ eubtital or 

There are more lach BorviTala (o be found in 
liiia, aa esUn^ the h«art and liver of an eaenif , the 
e of hiimau If^h in case of Icptosy, etc. I know of 
K case where in a wealthy Mandarin family the only 
>wn daughter showing marks of leprosy, a slave 
girl was bougJU and btUckitred, and the patient fed 
with the flesh of the poor victim ! She became better 
arid was married soon after. She gave birth in doe 
time to a bod, but died when the ciiiid was still a 
little boy. 

Such outrageous crimes are, if not countenanced, 
certainly stimulated by triumphal arches granted by 
Imperial decree to mistaken girls who gave a little 
bit of their own flesh and blood as a tonic for their 
feeble parents. Uow many poor slave-girls may bo 
butchered when no fiUal daughter or son can be 
found willing to submit to the cruelty — we have no 
tijeans of finding out. Attention should, however, 
be called in high quarters to thn nonsense of using 
human flesh (and other objectionable native medi- 
cines) when superij^ drugs can be obtained ; further 
to the cruelly iavoJved, avexi if only moral suasion 
coiiip^lM the girl to cat off some of her own flesh ; 
tor who knows whether or not some permanent injury 
is dnn« to hnrt and finiilly to tb^ evt/ iiifhtenca such 
pra'^i*;'!* inuxt have on tiie masses of ignorant people 
in Ohi/ja wh'i nrc tliwi to'd by lupefial authority 
tlist human flesh is to b« eaUn s« Uie beat tonic in 
thtt world ! 
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T'orcing young widows by public opinion to con- 
tinue a miserable life or commit suicide (suttee) ac 
the only hononrable escape is not less a barbaTtiy, and 
perhaps even worse. As a, good deal has been written 
on Buch practices, formerly generally prevailing in 
India, this sliort notice may suffice. It is in une 
jnteresta of humanity to put down such cruelty shown 
to millions of helpless human beings. 

As to suicide iiot even a word is to be lost. We 
may pity every person tlip.t has been driven to com- 
mit this crime, for a crime it is, but to praiso and 
encourage eucIi criminal proceedings publicly by 
official and Imperial authority shows a deploridily 
deep sunken slate of social life. For it proclaima 
that the society of the living has no more room for 
her who departed. Such society is guilty of the 
crime of inaDslatighter. It should be possible for 
every reasonable and wellbehaved person to enjoy 
his or her life to its natural end, and the government 
in any country that pretends to civilization should 
feel tliat to be its responsibility. 

As the pages of the Peking Gazette, which is 
accessible to all reatlers of the North China Herald, 
and the North .China Daily News, contain every year 
several exanipiea of decrees in honour of Women, we 
leave it to the reader to make his own choice, and 
form his own Judgment on the basis of such 
reliable records ot facts. For those who have n.0 
opportunity of reading those valuable records a few 
eiaraples taken at random may soflioe ; — 

(1) The Governor of Anwhei reports the receipt of a 
nnmeroual^ signed petition, headed by the Tnetai of Shanghai, 
bringing to his notice a deBerving case of filial piety. The 
Becond daughtar of an eipectant Taatai in Kiaogsu, who WM 
left a widow at an early age, devoted herself to her mother- 
in-law, for whoso sake alone she ruFraiiicd from committing 
■nicide Oh her husband's death. Her own mother having 
fftUer. aici, the wtut homo to nurse her, and finding abe grew 
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worse inatead of better, the daughter, Id tbe moat commend-' 
able manuer, cnt fieah from her own arm to mix with her 
mother'i medicine. The protracted illneaa ot her mother bo 
dietreened her that ihc also took to her bed from whiuh sbe 
oever rose. The Govsmor was reqacated to apply to His 
Majesty for the bestowa] of a mark of Imperial nvtirabatioo. 
-Granted by Rescript. 7th July, 1679. -^ 

(2) Li Hung-chang request* that some moimment may bo 
erected to the memory ui a girl whose Slial piety was tbe 
lulmiration of her native district. When her mother, wbo 
was a great invalid, was still alive, she spent bcr whole day 
in Dursiag her, and frequently passed nights witbont sleep. 
Being the only child she refnscd to marry, but decided to 
remain at homo to wait on her parents. When her mother 
lost all her teeth from age, the danghter masticated the food 
und so kept her alive. The father gained a living by 
teaching, and when he •^'■-i they were left penniless. The 
daughter begged some money from his former pupils (or tha 
Hilp]inrt of lier mother and the funeral expenses. The 
neighbours who came to condole, were moved to tears by 
such devotion. On the death of the mother, tbe girl per- 
formed the necessary rites and displayed ber grief as fnlly as 
a son would have done. She made the mound over the 
gravn, and comnosml the epitpph herarif, and ei cry ojt thnt 
read it was satiuaed with tears, in May last the girl died, 
and for the encouragement of such lilial piety a monument 
ill her honour is applied for. Granted. 15th Nov., IS7S. 

(!i) The Governor of An-hwei requests that honours may be 
done to tbe memory of a woman wbo, iiFter the death of ber 

tbat state for a period of nine years- She then suddenly 
seemed to come round, burst a blood vessel, and died. 
Ptting Ga-Mte 13th Nov., 1878. 

(4) Yiian Pao-heng, a senior Vice-President of the Board of 
Puniahments, memorializes referring to ihe tokens of Imperial 
favour which were bestowed, on four different occasions 
during tbe two laCe reigns, upon his grandmother, in whose 
honour, inoreover, a monumeitl commtmoralintj her arrival at 
the age. of 100 years loos trei:led. ! 

(5) Tso Tsung-t'ang refers for favourable consideration an 
" " 3 made to biin that a certain girt who died in 1469 

□onized. Wiienever lain has billed, prayers offered 
up at the shrine of the "girl-angel" at Pa-mi Shan hava 
usually been successful. An enquiry into the earthly history 
of the girlangti ahoira that aha was bom in the cnQiW oi , 
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E&nBiih, ancl ilnring her cbildhood lived &ii exemplary lifs ; 
the was giiilttess of a smile »r any sort of levity ; bnt, on the 
cuutritry, epent the livelong day in doing her dnty. Arrived 
at maidenhood, her mother wished to betroth lief, but the ^1 
refused to mnnry, and betook herself to the Fa-mi liilla, 
where ilie gave liersalf np to religious exeroiae, and nontialiad 
lierBclf on spiritual food until she was traDsfamied into an 
angel. Aiter she had left tliis world, tlie people of the 
locality found that an appeul to her was invariably answered, 
and a temple was built in her honour, Duriujj tiie recent 
dry aeascu, prnyers for rain were always grunted, tlms 
ehowing tbat iilthouj^h hundreds of years have now gone by, 
the maiden still wati^hes over the locality. The memorialist 
is of opiniou that ahe may wall be included in the calendar, 
and proposes that, for the future, sacriiiees may be offered 
to her every spring and auttinin. Rescript: — Let the Board 
ol Ceremoniea report iipim the ms!" 
(6) A reinarltable inelaiics of v 
from the net);hbouchaod of Ticntaio. 'There were an elderly 
conple, and the husband was sick past hope of recovery. The 
wife tended him with the most perfect self- forget fulness, not 
having looaed her girdle or closed her eyes^to quote the 
Chinese expresnion — for considerably more than a month. 
At last seeing that her busliand meet die, and that shortly, 
she reasoned thus with heiself. " I have no children to live 
for, and am already old ; when my bnaband finils himErlf in 
H^des, he will have no one to take care of biin as li-i has at 
id may be exposed to dangers from the fcK-Jeniona 
of the nether world. It is better, then, that 1 s! 
before my lord, 
protect him." Having made up her mind, sho went 







md died. Her husband 
asked after her, but was put off with esenses ; in a very short 
time, however, he died too. and, we may hope, experieuoed 
a pleasant surpriao at finding bis faithful spouEt ready to 
weliH>me him in the other world. .yorlA Ciiu«a Mtrald 
iib April. ISS8, 



Toan MABm Fumcs bt the Voicb uf ths PsoPlA 

In the Intnimetirm to the " Famona Men of China ■ 
atteution ban alrexly tv>Ku (huwn to the proper 
- of tli« word ■■ F»iiie " and also to the £»ct 
tbftt the Voice of the People, t.«., Public Opinion, is 
Urd of truth. JudgmftDt may be biassed, 
intonly more iiiHueiiced by sentiment than 
hj rcMon. A robbrr in»y become famous, and eren 
popnlAr to > higb degree, utill nobody would csU 
lotibery « Tirtae. It is, then, notaoinuch the robber 
tbnt I* sdmln-it u the heroism he shows, perhaps 
rith lome features of generosity. We may 
■■y, th«t there mast be sometliing extraordinary in a 
tharacber thiU mitkea him noticeable among his fellov* 
mRn.and tlieconimon people mustbc able to appreciate 
the fMcaliarity exhibited before them. There is, for 
•lARipIe, nnmiatakable lingaistiu talent among the 
ChineM. I myself have mot some young Mandarins 
who spolce fluently several Chinese dialects anc] 
Ktanchnrian, may he Monf^olian too, but there is no 
Mczxnfaiiti among the Chinese famous men. Al' 
tlioagh in China there are buildings and scuipturea, 
there is neither a famous architect nor a famous 
■culptor. Painters and musicians and po^ts, however, 
dre mentioned in large numbers. Tlicre are famoua 
philosophers and statesmen, but no great orator like 
Deraoslbenei, or Cioero. The absence of men oE 
like Aristotle, Copernicus, Newton, Hnm- 
boldt, etc., is also conspicuous, and has been pointed 
out already in the article referred to. In. shorb, we 
bave seen that the peculiarities of the Ciiiiiese mind 
are revealed in the Famous Men of China. The 
a truB of the Famous Women of China. Only 
such features of female cliiu'acter have risen and 
could rise to prominence, as uin Romewhat developed 
nong the common women of China and can tlius be 
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•ppreciated by them. We miss, for esample, those 
beuutiful features o£ charitablenesB to the poor by 
vhich many Christian womea have distin^juished 
themselves. Thora is no Elizabeth of Thdringnn 
among the Obineae famous women, nor is there an 
Elizabeth Fry, nor have any acted as Sisters of 
Mercy, nor have they done anytliing for the spread 
of their faith, (Confucian, Buddhist or Taoist,) among 
the aborigines and among the barbarous neighbour- 
ing statea, of which 'we have many examples in the 
history of the Christian church, ancient and modern. 
We see that most of the Famous Women of China 
have become famous on the baaia of their natural 
position as daughter, sister, young lady, wife, mother, 
widow, empress. The courtesans and intriguing 
women are unnatural. 

lu the line of possible accomplishments accord- 
ing to tjilent and opportunities are: authors, artists 
and akilfui workers, inventors respectively of 
female industry. Very peculiar characteriatioa are 
shown by the supernatural womeii and deities be- 
lieved in amoiig the Cliineae, The few stories, 
however, which I have selected from different sources, 
will enable the thcughtful reader to form his own 
juilgment on each case, as well as in general. 

In Chinese literatu.e I have coDaulted. the folloiving : — 

M ^ )¥ 2 vulB. by the famous Liu Hia.!ig of the Han 
dynuty. This i« valiialile aa It coDtaiDa mauy stories aod 
traditions of anuiant tiioes. [[ileniKntary. 

Book 1 treats of motlierS.W® ii 

„ 2 of general excellency g"« ,; 

„ 3 „ ohirity aud wisdom t^ „ 

„ 4 ,,chast!ty4oberli«ncr^li^ ,. 

„ 6 ,, abatinenceandright^nsS >< 
lationita ^jj „ 
,abo.ninftble, [gacitj^^ ., 
, Bapplementaty, 20 aiaraplos, o 
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of which 12 belonc tg 




WiB efcie Before emperor Cheng, 32 E.G., * to «ontonipB«rfe» ' 
»iid 5 to tho time between 6 B.C., and 92 A.D. 

Thus we get a, total of 124 fftntona women, from remotert 
Cliinese antiquity to tlie end of the first century A.D. Tha 
first of the famoua women lived about 2300 B.C., ■tcording ■ 
to common Chineao chronology ; thus a period ot 240ft 
years would be covered by 124 names, or nearly ona 
name to 200 ycma. There ara many editiona (rf this work» 
tommonly in 2 nils.— gome of them illuatraled. 

b o sm;il!er edition of the same work ; the teit is aooiewhat 
abridged. I have a Shanghai edition photolithographed ; 
the characters are small but clear and the illnatrations fa* 
superiHr to those attached to Lin Hiang'a work. The first 
vol. contains 1,')B and the second 155, total 311, atories of so 
nany famoni women. The arrangement is simply chrono- 
logical ; those of Liu Hiang are included, with only a few 
exi;<ipttDna, There is one illBetrittioD to each atory, two 
illustrations on one page, four on a double Chinese page, oni) 
the text opposite the story. 

. >& -^ ^ ^ ^> that U the great encyclopedia in 
1G2S vols. There are 376 booka devoted to famous women, ' 

mm 

The first S2 books treat of women in a general way, 
Booka 23 to 31 speak of female chastity, ^i 32-3H o[ 
fontale filial piety ; 40-44 of female justice (at taat), 1^ ^; 
books 45-118 of suicide ^,; llS-328 of f>ithfulaeas, i.e. 
refuel of a second engagement, oi- The number of 281 
l>aoka devoted to these two subjects ftirnishes oncoutradict- 
able evidence for oiir assertion that the great majority oj 
famous women in China became famous either for suicide or 
for life-long death in widowliood, Buofca 329-332 speak of 
female knowledge, ^: 333-339 of literary productions, $'; 
340 of wisdom (wit) ^, 341-347 of strange things, ^; 348 
of clevenn^aa, J5; 349 of happiness (many sona), j|E; 350-360 
Of beauty, Jfe: 3C1-363 of reaentment, tS; 369-370 of omi. 
Kience, '^i 371 372 of female work (in silk, hemp, wearing. 
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Wtchan, Ota} W; 373-374 of ornaioent. ^ 

There are, of course, many enamploa of distingniahe^ 
females related under eacli heartiiLg. 

The poaition of worsen in the family ia treated in another 
portion ot the Encyclopedia headed 'Family relations.' Tbera, 
we find in Books 1I-M> father and motheri in 29-38, mother 
and son; in 45, nursea; in 49-51, divOTO.e and suooeeding 
houaa wife, in 53-56 girls, in 57 and 58 muther- in-law and 
daughter-in-law, in 73 and 74 aialors, in 75 aunts, in 81-93, 
hiiaband and wife, iu S4^ conaubinaa, in 113-114 male and 
female ataves. 

We find ia the Imperial Rnoyclopedia a, large amonnt of 
materiala, bnt no critical sifting of it; thna it involves great 
loss of time to work through an accumulation of rnbbiah to 
find a few grains of metal, which then has to be melted and 
hrought into propor ahape. In the praaent atate ot Chineaq 
literature such 4 collection 19, bowevefi not wUhont itq 
value, 

© ffi 3C ]§. inOGbooli?, bound in avola,, published 
JSW. Thia ia a collection of literary productiona written by 
Chinese women, among whom are a few Corean BBthoresaes 
who left Chinese compositiona. All the compoaitions, 936 id 
number, are divided into 36 dilfbrent kindB,aueh aa prooIamaT 
tiona, prefaces, memorials, (nacriptions, lyrics, etc The nama 
of the anthoreai ia given to §vcry piccR. There is alsa 
an index of the names of the writers, arranged chronologienlly, 
from the Chow dynasty, with 13 names, through 22 dynaaties 
to the Ming which furnishes the greatest number of 136, total 
373 writers. The first femalo author belongs to the Chow 
dynasty of uncertain date, probably not many years before 
Confuoina, if not tcntemporary. Of her nothing is lInow^ 
but a very short iuaciiption on a tripod. The introductipn 
declares that other pieces, iaid to he older, are false, and 
not worth ineiitiouiiig. Short biographical noticca of valua 
»re appended lo cnch iiime, This work deserves some morg 
Ikttention by a Sinologue. 

ffi fti ^ !@ K Kg. i» « duodecimo edition in 2 vols,, a 
femalo-letter-viritcr. There are "0 pieces by 42 authoreaaea, 
It begins with Oio UbglouE Western King's mother and miy 
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3F ^ ^ IE 15 H ^. a work OD the art ol painting, 
preface dated ISIS, coatEiins in its fourth vol., 27 figaraa 
meant as portraitu of famous women, and abort text. It ii 
interesting to learn Ijow tlieao famous women are represented 
by the best piinters in China. All the 6gureB of this work 
are rpprodnccd in a considerably modified form in wf. ^ ffi 
S^ )$ published 18S3 at Shanghai in 4 voU., a beautiful 
edition in vnrious Btyloa of typt. It is intereating to eom- 
Jiiire siicli different Chineja represent8,tioDH of antiquity, aa 
[r sliPws remarkable indefioiteneaa of conception in regard 
to antirjuity unioog the Chincae. 

«i * K * s es! «i * a w a », .nd .ii,„ 

commented edition a of thfi Primer of Allusiona, contain tha 
names of the moat popular famous women and Home auuodotefl 

?5 ® IS. 1 vol., is a pretty illa^trated small work, 
contniniiig also « few piciHrcB of tamoua women, eapeuially 
of Ti'oo U. holding the bloody huad of her lather's ouemy. 

m& "^ 99 iC ^ ii vols. This work is divided into 
121) I'll apt era. T.'t^ !".rat 5 chapters contiiin flassiual BayingB 
about women, All the othei' chapters contain stories of wo- 
men to ivhiuh allusion is made in ourrtiit Chinese literatnra. 

:& H S ^ ftt 1 vol. A simple commentary Oii Wo- 
loan's Four Buoka, This is in two parts, the first, i^oiitaining 
the CiiHtiouB to FemalcB, ^ ^> by the fimons Pan Chao, 
with linpuriut perfaoe 15S0. The second prirt, the Inatruc- 
tion tor tho inner rooms, ft Wl> hy The Einpreas of 
Emperor Ch'eiia Tm of the Miug. The Imperial preface is 
dated 1404. This part is in 20 thiipliiia. Both pwta are 
well oommentated. It is a useful school book for girls. But 
I slionld not recommend it for Christian schools. (See the 
arti-Ie '■St;itus of Women in Chian.") 

^ S Dil ^ nft ^ 1 vol. Intended as a school-book 
for piris. The father of the anthoroaa was fond nf learning. 
Hia five daughters all showed the aiLroe inclination. The 
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firat planned thia yrork, but the aecond, whose name stands 
on the title of the book, improved it,^ ^ 5^. Tbe work ig 
divided into 12 chapters. The five girls were recoinmauded 
to the Emperor, between 7&5 and 805. Fonr of them wero 
pleased with the Imperial favour, but Toh-chiao wished to 
live by herself, stimulated by Pan Chao's example. This 
w&s granted to her and ahe received the title of 3C >^ Zt 
and was addressed as $ ^. She died S25 or S2Q A.D. 
She received the posthumous title ^ S ^ A. She left 
aeveral books of poetry and prose wrjtiags. 

Bound to this work as second part is BE ii^ !f^ SC VS ^ 
@. The authoress was a native of Nankijig. She hod a 
gonS knowledge of letters when young, was married as first 
wife to ^ ^ & who died when aha was 30 years old. 
She then Uved 60 years as a. widow reaching tbe age of 90. 
Her two books, 1& 'v' ^ M. and thii one, came into 
ciroalation. Her son, 2 fe ■^ TT, the famous author of 
the Trimetrical Classic, wrote the acootnpaoying commentary. 
Thus we see that tbe original idea of a primer for hoys was 
given by his mother's primer for girls. Though tbe form ot the 
two primers diSera, tbe similarity of ideas and illuatniitioiii 
can easily be discovered. 

Tbe ivark la dliided Into 11 ahaptera. The Bnt Ig general, tbe Snd on 
(Jneen'a Tictue, the 3rd on mother^ dnties, the 1th an Uiol condBct, the 
BCh on chostiCl' to deatb (luiciiJe), the eth on devotion and tact, the Jth 
01] compaaaion, the 8Wi on taste (good laannera), the 9th on wisdom, the 
IDthon economy, tbe lUh on culCiue. lu eiirj chapter a numljai at 
■iiuient cuunplea ace quoted and explained in the aommeatar;. 

jfe nin n W' * *'•'•' ^"''i published daring the K'ien- 
lung period, 1788, the preface being dated 1780, The 
BothoressisMra. Lu, SE. with the maiden nanie of Kiang, 2C' 
The Work is divided ioto 10 chapters, the text is io linea o( 
6 ebarauters each. The notes are not verbal explanations, 
bat expositions of the contents. 

ift ^ ^, a thin vol., in IS chapteiB, is an adaptation of 
: Canon o£ Filial piety tn fom^lf -iivinpntneiits. 
verbal explonntions art! interspersed in the text. 
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1^ PI ^ IN, in one thin vol. Neither rsme nor d&ta, 
nor any notei, are given. The text ia divided into chuptera, 
Euid tbeae into liuea of five oharactera each wbicb rhyme at 
intervale. 

& H S' >B similar to the book mentioned before tliil. 
The lines are, however, formed of aesen, relieved at certain 
intervals by those ol six characters. There is no diviHion 
into chapters. 

li ^ Si W fH 6, in 10 Tolg., contains among other 
illustrations protty figures of a number of supernatural 
females. The IDO chapters of the book relate many ancienfi 
folk-lore stories. Mine is a new photolithographcJ edition. 

^ ^ ^ 5£, 1vol., isoneofthefineatspedmenaof mod- 
ern Chinese printing. It is copied fioni a larger Buddhistie 
work, SSS — f^'^S-inS vol., wliich in printed from 
blocks and contains more pictures, and, of course, moeh 
more text, pobliahed 1848 and again 1883. In book ixxii. 
p. 40 is a portrait of a field marshal of the 30 years war, 
probably Turenne, aa incaruatiou of the Goddess o£ Slerey, 
BiH)li ti ia also intereeting as an illostrated trac 
Infanticide of female children. Many s 
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related to 

' the idol A'von Yiii, the 
Goddess of Mercy. There are numerous illuatrations, not 
only of the principal idol in various repreoeutatione, but 
of her attendants and associates too. The drawings in 
the Slionghoi edition are in the best style of Chinese art. 
Type and printing, and even paper audbinding are of superior 
quality. Such publications are unmistakable indication* 
that the Chioeae are taking advantage of Western progress 
and are improving on their old methods. They further show 
OS, that the Chinese art of printing ia, to a considerabls 
extent, in advance of the Klission -presses in China ; but they 
also show us, that such advancement is placed in the service 
of idolatry, and will counteract the preaching of the Gospel 
in a sadly effective way. Aa long as there ia no conversion 
from idolatry and sin to the oue true God there cannot bs 
any blessLng in the spread of Weatern Science in China. 
Other proofs. In a different direction, Mepuhlicatianaauch aa 
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pa?Eg.!-oi..,c. 

fallen women lu Shuighui 

"i*"'?* S « #'S H S. 1 vol.. -Uoh oon- 
taiua 13 figures of tlie same uIbes from the northern provinces, 
11 of Japaneae, 12 of other foreign countriaa, Spaniah, 
French, English, German, Italian, Jowiah, Belgian, Manila, 
Dutch, British; end 11 Ccntoneae. Name, age and some 

Earticulars of the past life, etc., of each are given, in small 
ut clear characters. Though the pictures are all decent 
enough, etill aoch books have neither any other tendency, 
nor can they have any other effect, than to etiinaUt« tha 

We have to aolinowledge with deep regret andvitb b 
feeling of shame, that vice is made most attractive in even 
respect in the foreign settlement of Shanghai. A few rich 
bonse-owncrs Sll their pockets with filthy Incrc and tbonsandg 
oF ignorant Chinese are ailnrcd into vice, led to'^nancial 
rnin, dishonesty to their empteyers, coqtraRtion of diiesse 
and an early grave. Can really nothing be done to rmnove 
such a disgrace, jnd^d by Chitaese moral standards * from a 
model settlement of Western civilization: ! 

Of Foreign works there nave been utilized, as fcr m 

Eossible, first of all the valuable "Chinese Readers Manual " 
y W. P. Mayers. As every one of the females imcDtioned 
in the Uanual is often referred to in common Chinese litera- 
ture, and only a few really ftimoua oneanre oniitted therein, 
a perusal of it is alaosC enough for the ordinaTy Chinese 
student to make himself folly acquainted witA Chinesa 
female celebrities. I have referred td thia ngrk b^ the mark 
(M) and a namber which gives the numbot of the reapoctiva 
paragraph of the Uauual. 

P. P. Thorns, Hua-tsiea, Chinese courtship in verse, 
Macao, 1S24. Appeoded are a few short; biographica of 

" Sxtrael from (fte Chb^ese Criminal Law. Book sxxiii. 
For opening superior or inferior 'brothels in the capital or 
outside for a Ioooet period (mouths apd d«ys), the house- 
lord receives SO bliycva with the bamboo and bauishmeut for 
2 years, thd first time. If repeated, 100 blows and 3 yean 
baniahment are awarded. Iseiglibours who Ikiiow uf it re- 
ceive 80 blowBi, The houses are foifeited to the ROverDment. 

If the hoosB wore used only occQaionally the houst-lord 
noeivea 80 bamboo blows and neighbours 10 rattan blows. 
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SimunerB, vdU, I. and 1 . 

Extracts fruni Histories nod F&blea, to wbiuh ullua 
frequently made in ChiuesB Literature, (translated from the 
"Arte China" of Fire Goncalves, by Sir John Bowring, 
late Governor of Hongkong, reprinted from the Chiueas 
Repository 1S5I). Tlis murk (S) refers to it. 

The ChinSi Review, Vol. VI. contains a traDBlation of a 
Children's Primer. This, and Sir J. Bowring's article, are 
very valuable, for theparpoaeof laaming what kind cf men and 
women are the moat tamoua, and aniveraally acknowledged 
ng such. In China, and why this honour has been awarded to 

Tlie reader hati to keep in mind that most of the ittoriea 
■re related in various waya by dilfcrent CliioGse writers. Aa 
it weald involve much waste of time and little profit, or. 
none to our purpose, to find out in every case the Iiistodcal ' 
trutb contained iu the story, I left this task, after a few 
attempts, to Htudcnta who can give more of their time to 
Buoh explorations. These stories are as they stand, a 
mirror wherein Chinese sentiment in reftard to Women 
ia reflected in an nndisguisod manner. They arc to us 
rovolaftions of the Chnieso mind in its present stata— if not 
of the whole of it, certaialy of an important portion. 

Women made Famous bt thk Voice op tue Feotls. 

I. Filial Daughters. IX. Good Mothers. 

n. Devoted Sister, X. Bad Mother. 

III. Young Ladies. XI. Widowa. 

IV, Conrteaans. XH. Authoresses. 
V. Intriguing Women. Xlll. Artists. 

VI. EnipreGses. XIV. Artisiina. 

VU. Good Wives. XV. Supernatural Females 

VIII. Bad ones. XVI. Goddeasea. 

I. filial DauglUei-g. 

^ -^ Filial daughters, are such as voluntiirily 
remain virgins in ordar to serve their parents to the 
end of their days. Their names are recorded in the 
ltatistica.1 ai:counts of each province. 

I. Ti Ting igg ^, (M. 717), When her father 
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incurred in B.C. 157, the diapleasnre of Han Wen 
Ti, and was sentenced to undergo the ppnalty of 
mutilation, he bewailed his Lard lot in having no 
male child to asist him in hie extremity, whereupon 
Ti Ying, one of his five daughters, bravely proceeded 
to Ch'ang-ngan with her father, and presented a 
memorial to the Emperor entreating that she might 
be permitted to become a public bondservant in 
expiation of her father's offence. Her boldness and 
filial devotion so touched the Emperor that ha 
pardoned her father, and abolished the penalty of 
mutilation, the injustice of which, aa urged by the 
intrepid maiden, "was for the first time recognized 
and contemned. 

2. T«'ao Ngo 1^ j®, (M. 7C4). Her father was 
drowned B.C. 18U, and his body could nowhere bo 
found. Ts'ao Ngo, aged only fourteen years, wandered 
in a disconsolate state for seventeen days along the 
banks of the river, and finally cast herself iu despair 
into the waters. Before many days had elapsed her 
body rose to the surface, and the admiring multitude 
eaw that she was clasping the remains of her father 
in her arms. A State funeral was decreed in her 
honour, and a temple was erected to her memory. 

3. Tsui She % Jg. Distinguished as the solitary 
female among the twenty-four examples of filial piety. 
It is related of her that, her mother -in-law being old 
and toothless, she nourished her with milk from her 
own breast (M. 791a). 

4. Muh Lan /f; ^. Her father, when Bummoned 
in the time of the Liang dynasty, about A,D. 500, to 
liis post as a «oldier upon the frontier, was suft'ering 
nnder grievous sickness ; whereupon Muh Lan, in 
order to save her parents from distress or punish- 
ment, donned hia military garb and personated him 
ia the ranks of the army, where she served for 
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emptojer; till the siater, from circumstances was ledf 
to concJude that the asBassin waa her brother. She 
went to the apot, threw herself on the corpae, 
wept bittorfy, and acknowledged her relation to Nie- 
ching. When reproached for Baci'ificing herself by 
recognising her brother, she defended hie conduct aa 
an act of grateful friendehip ; and her own, from ita 
being her duty to preserve his name from pnrishing 
— and having said ho, she thrice called out Heaven/ 
^ ^, and in the deepest anguish immediately died. 
Morr. p. 675. 

III. Toung Ladies. 

Chinese morali^a say : Where is there any reason 
fn a man and woman speaking to each other "person- 
ally about marrying." As a rule the Cliinese girl 
snbraits to fate and to the will of her parents in 
accepting a husband, but there are a number of 
famous exceptions on record where the young lady 
decided her fate according to her heart's inclination. 
7. Mang Kwang ^ %, Han dynasty. She was 
virtuous but ugly, her bodily strength was such that 
she could lift a rice pounding mortar from the 
ground. She steadfastly refused all offers, remaining 
single until her thirtieth year. She declared to her 
parents that the only man whom she respected 
sufficiently to mate with was Liang Hung, a wise 
scholar who lived near their abode. Liang Hung 
heard this and married her. She dwelt contentedly 
in a lowly station, and was accustomed to testify the 
respect in which she held her husband by "raising 
the rice bowl to a level with her eyebrows, when she 
sat down with him to meat." M. 495, Sum. 

The ugly lady. Wu Yen Nii R gS ^- The 

ut ill-favoured woman of Wu Yen. She wan 

lepuleive in every feature, and had attained the age 
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ot tony \rithout finding any ons to take her into 
iavouF. At length she demanded an audience of 
Prince Siian ot Ta'i, (B.C. 342), and being admitted 
to the royal presence, despite the laughter ot the 
courtiers, she made such an ioipression by her mental 
qualities that 8he was taken to wife by the prince. 
M. 877. 

9. The prinoesa of Northern Ta'i :}f; # •& i- 
When she was young, she amused herself with the 
son of her nurse, playing with a bracelet, which 
being communicated to the king, he prohibited the 
boy from coming to the palace. After some time 
the princeaa went to a temple, where she found the 
youth asleep, and without waking him, she placed 
the bracelet in hie bosom, and went away. When 
he awoke, and recognized the bracelet, it excited 
such a flame in his breast that the temple caught 
fire! S, 131, I.p. 432. 

10. Bwwng-mei ^ j^, the leaf bride, about 
A.D. 880. One of the waiting maids of the Empress 

ing one day under a pipe, tlirough which water waa 
flowing, she wrote the following words upon the leaf 
of a tree, which being red, was about to fall:-^ 
How fast this Btteam [like life) passes 1 
While I dweU the livelong day in tbese etill halLi, 
I huBten thU red leaf ia its rapid way. 
Joyful if it gats where human nearta are found. 

This leaf fell down outside the wall and a young 
man Tii Yeo -^ j^f picked it up, read it and wrote 
the distich in answer : — 

I hear that on the leaf were wHtten a Udy's gentle regreti. 

On B leaf I write my strain, but to whom shall I send iti 

He threw it, in the water and the stream wafted 
the leaf to the feet of the lady. Shortly afterwards, 
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■im to itnr it; so be changed hia cap ererr dav. 
Br. 112. 

15. Su gittu-giau ^ |]« >]«. Being persnaded 
by her parents to marry if she could with a noble- 
man, she answered, that though he now might be a 
noliU-man, she kne'^ not i£ he would continue so; 
that if he should be pleaded with her, his concubines 
would no longer please hira ; and that it was better 
to be like a rose iu the mai'icet, bought by its admir- 
rrs, for none are Gold but those which are admired. 
Wlien about to die at the age o£ twenty.four, and 
being pitied by many, she asked them to rejoice with 
her, for if she bad lived to be old, nobody would 
remember ber; while dying young, nobotly would 
forget her. S. HI. 201. 

16. Heroines of romance. Such love-stories are 
as highly appreciated in China as in Western lands. 
As a good number of novels have been translated 
into English and French; it ia easy to form an exact 
idea of the nature of Chinese imaginative female 
character. M. 792 mentions Ts'ui Ying ^ ^ from 
the drama Iff ^ |B of the 14th century, which ia 
based oa a novellette entitled ^ J^ ££• composed 
Boroe four hundred years earlier. The ground-work 
of the story in either case consists in an amour 
between Ts'ui Ying and a young student named Chang 
Eitn-jui, by whose efioils the lady and her mother are 
saved from falling into the hands of brigands while 
dwelling at a monasttry. The heroine's waiting-maid. 
Hung Kiang, is the type of roguish go-betweens in 
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COUBTESASS. 

17. Mo Mi ^ g. The favourite of the tyrant 
Kieb, B.C. 1813-1765, His original name was Kwei 
^, Kieh is posthumous and means " the injurer of 
man and destroyer of many." Possessing extraor- 
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dinnry strength, able to twist bars of iron abo>* IiLi> 
ropes, he gloried in his vigour, and ■wearied out th« 
people with expeditiona of war. In B.C. 1785, ha 
proceeded to attack the chief of She, in the presenl 
SuAN-TUNG, The chief propitiated his anger by 
presenting him with his daughter Mo-M, of surpassing 
beauty, but more depraved, if possible, than ths 
emperor hiraselt All thoughts of prudence wero 
lost amid the enjoyment of her charms. He gratiSed 
all her caprices. He made her a chamber of carna 
tion-stone, with side apartments of ivory, a splendid 
tower, and a bad glittering with gems. Around thia 
he heaped up, in their wild dissoluteness, mounds of 
flesh, hung dried meats on all the trees, filled a pond 
with wine till they could row a boat on it, while 
three thousand people would make their appearance 
at beat of drum and drink up the liquor like ao many 
oxen. All government was neglected. At last 'PaTig, 
prince of Shang took the field against his sovereign. 
Heaven and Earth combined with men to show their 
detestation of the tyrant. Two suna fought in the 
sky. The earth shook. Mountains were moved from 
their strong foundations. Eivers were dried up. 
Kieh was routed and fled south to Ts'aou, where he 
was kept a, prisoner till his death three years after, 
L. ni. 1. p. 170. 

18. Ta ki ^ E, B.C. 1130, (M. 695. S. 10. 12 
p. 251). The concubine of Chow Sin, last ruler of 
the Sliang dynasty, and branded in history as the 
most licentious and inhuman of her sex. The people 
were oppressed in order to increase the treasurea 
heaped up. In her park a vast menagerie of beasts 
and birds was formed, and "forests of meat" were 
suspended, amid which naked men and women gave 
chase to each other. At the same place was a "lake 
of wine," and here drinking-bouts, lasting from night, 
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tentil morning, were held. To wredk vengeance npon 
the great vasEals who murmurnd bA the dissolute 
extravagance of their Sovereign, T'a ki contrived a 
novel form of punishment, which she called " th» 
I Eoasting " 'fS )f^ i ^, consisting of a tube of 
' copper coveied with grease, which was laid above a 
pit of burning charcoal, and npon which the vietims 
of oppression were made to waJk until they slipped 
and fell into the fiery pit. Having heard the 
minister Pe-yi-hiau play, she became enamoured, and 
because ha would not comply with her desires she 
killed him and dressed him, and sent hvm for food 
to his father Wsrir-wanff, who unknowingly ata him. 
To delight 7"a ki the emperor had his relative Pi ian, 
wliodared to remonstrate with the imperial debauchee, 
put to death and the heart torn from his body l.i'd be- 
fore hira. "They say that a Sage has seven orifices in 
his heart — let us see if this is the case with Pi kan " 
was the emperor's sentence upon his kinsman. T'a ki 
liked to light the alarm-fires, to see the soldiers in 
movement. Having been taken prisoner after Wu 
Wang's victory she was sentenced to death, but none 
could be found daring enough to deal the fatal 
stroke. At length lai Rung, the aged and sagacious 
counsellor of Wu Wang, covering his visage, stepped 
forward and laid the enchantress low. Her corpse 
was burnt and transformed — some say into a guitar, 
which she had been before, others say into a fox. 

19. Paota'. ^ iO. China Rev. iv. p. I04ff. from 
the Lieh kuo chih. (B.C. 781-771.) M. 541. 

Queen Kiang, viewing the child as an uncanny 
creature, gave orders for it to be wrapped up in a 
mat and cast into the Tsing Shui rivet. A peasant's 
attention was drawn to it by some birds ; he saved 
the girl and took her lo the city of Pao where bs 
found a woinaa named Ta sw, who undertook to 
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nursn the child for three pieces of cloth. He named, 
her Paa sze after the name of the city and of her 
foster. .mother. At foucteea she was already fully 
developed. Her eyea were perfectly beautiful, her 
lips were like coral, her teeth like pearls, while her 
raven locks fell in clouds down her Deck ; her fingers 
were like chiselled jade, and her complexion aa fair 
as a flower or the moon itself. : 

The son of a minister saw her, and aacceeded in 
buying her for 300 pieces of cloth. He brought her 
to king Tu, as a present to liberate his father, who 
was in prison for his bold remonstrance against the 
ting's vices. On hearing of this beauty the king 
ordered her to be brought up to thi hall. After she 
bad gone through her obeisance, the King turned liia 
head to look at her, and at once discoTered that he 
had never before set his eyes on such rare graceful- 
ness and beauty. The Eing was greatly pleased 
with her, for although countless virgins had been 
offered to him from all parts of the land, none were 
to be compared to Pao eee. King Tu, ever since he 
obtained Pao sze, grew so besotted over her, tlmt he. 
never left the jewelled chamber, where slie dwelt, 
for three months. The Queen's anger was of no 
effect. Fao eze did not even call on the queen. The 
young prince assaulted Pao sze and was banished to 
receive instruction in better manners under his 
grandfather. His teachers were degraded and atript 
of their offica During hia ninth year of reign king 
Tu divorced hia Queen, and put Pao sze in her place; 
be also made her son heir^pparent. It was further 
decreed that any persons venturing to bring letters 
of remonstrance were to be dealt with as cabalists, 
and summarily put to death. A great Auniber of 
ninistars left tfae state hereafter. 
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dancing did not diwrm her. "Only the noise of the 
rending of silk nsed to please me " she answered tha 
EJog to his anxious inquiry. The King immediately 
ordered the treasurer to supply daily one hunJred 
pieces of silk whilst the strongest of the lady's maids 
■were ordered to tear them to pieces for hur amnse- 
-ment. Aluch silk was wasted in thia wanton way, 
but it luver elicited a smile from her lips. The 
King then oSered a reward of a thousand ingots of 
gold to any person who could suggest anything to 
make the fair Fao »xe smile. One of the ministers 
proposed to light the alarm-beacona. The sound of 
the drums reverberated through the hills like thunder, 
and the flames illuminated the heavens. The feud- 
atory princes feariug the capital was in danger, one 
and all ordered their troops to muster and marched 
all night in haste to Mount Li. But on arrival tbey 
only heard the strains of music from a pavilion where 
KingYuand his consort were feasting and revelling. 
A messenger was sent to thank the princes who said, 
"Happily there is no enemy, your trouble has been. 
in vain." The chiefs iooked at one another iu 
amazement, hirled their banners and returned, Pao 
S3S who had been all this time looking from the 
Torandah, was so amused at all the hurry-scurry and 
constertiHtion about nothing, into which the chiefs 
had been thrown, that she could not refrain from clap- 
ping her hands and laughing aloud. The father of the 
divorced queen then entered into a league with the 
i'ling barbarians. They took the capital, killed the 
king on his flight and captured Pao nze. The chief 
of the Yung kept her as concubine. After tiie 
Feudal princes rose against the Yung and defeated 
them Pau sze strangled berself. 



20. Si Shi H J6 or H ^- The 
of lovelinesa in Chiaese tradition. 
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jangfiter of hnmble parents, flth cent. B.C., and 

jained her livelihood in washing silk, cw, according 
to anothnr account, in selling firewood ; but a renort 
af her consummate beauty having reached the esra o( 
the Prince of Yiieh, through his counsellor Fan Li, ho 
WW in this circumstance a hope of achieving the 
destruction of his victorious rival the Prince of Wu, 
Fu Ch'a; and causing Si Shi to be trained in all the 
jocomplishments of her sex and dressed in gorgeous 
apparel, he sent the fatal beauty as a gift to tha 
prince whom he desired to ruin." His etr.^tagem was 
Bucceasful, and Fu Ch'a, abandoning himself to lust- 
ful dalliance, was ere long defeated, and crushed by 
his wily neighbour. Desiring to give variety to her 
l)eauty by an air of raelanclioly she used to Vnifc her 
brows as though in pain, and this device, adding as 
it did to her attractiveness, was copied by all tha 
rival beauties who vainly sought to equal her in 
charms. M. 571. 

21. F'an Fei j^jig. A concubine of Tung Hw6]i 
How, the last of the sovereigns of the Ts'i i^ dyn. 
A.D. 501. She is celebrated for her beauty and 
grace, and it is related of her (but on untrustworthy 
grounds), that the practice of artificially cramping 
the feet was introduced under lier auspices. Her 
imperial lover is said to have uttered one day, when 
gazing at her performances, in tlie dance, upon a 
platform ornamented with golden lilies, the rapturona 
expression : " Every footstep makes a lily grow," and 
hence the term ^ J||, metaphorically used fo- the 
" feet of women " is said to have taken its rise. ■ Hia 
majesty had the streets through which she passed 
strewn with gold-leaf flowers and she had flowers 
carved upon the soles of her shoes, so that thiiy left 
the impress of flowers wherever she trod. U. 556. 
S. 117, p. 4:!1. (comp. also M. 725). 
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' 33. Too S'ian^ ^ jg. The tovely concnbine of 
tA Yu^^. With him the Southern rang dynasty 
came to an end. A.D. 975. According to tradition, 
her feet were "eraniped in the semblanoB of the new 
moou" and hence the practice of cramping the feet . 
of women is, by some writers, alleged to hiivo 
originated with her example. M. 906. 

23. Yang Kwei-fei, ^ ft JE. She waa the daagh- 
ter of a patty functionary ia Western China. Having 
attracted notice by her aurpasaing beauty and ac- 
complishments she became one of the concubines of 
thfi ISth son of Emperor Ming Hwang (713-756 
A-D-), in the year 735. Three years later tha 
Emperor (then 53 years old) conceived a violent 
passion for iier and caused her to be enrolled among 
llie ladiPs of hia eeraglio. His son received another 
cotiaort in exchange. In. A.D. 745 she was raised to 
tlie rank of Kwei-fei, a title second in dignity to 
that of Empress only, and year after year saw th« 
Emperor more and more deeply sunk in the toils of 
amorous dalliance. In this pernicious course he was 
encouraged by the corrupt Ministers and sinister 
favourites under whose inSuence the aSairs of State 
had passed ; and with their consent the entire family 
of Yang Kwei-fei participated in the favours that 
were prodigally lavished upon herself,* No outlay 
was spared in gratifying the caprices or the covetouS' 
neas of this family of favourites. Tributary kingdoms 
were ransacked for gems to enhance the adornments 
they displayed at innumerable festivals, and whole 
districts were wrung with exactions for the purpose 
of ttieeting the frequent demands made by the 
Piincess and hpr connexions on the palace treasury. 
"For the delectatiin of Yang Kwei-fei in particular, 
relays of couriers were employed during the early 
Bummer in tronsportiug to Gh'ang-ngan from the 
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Bouthcm provinces snppliei of the fruit called ICeht, 
of which she was immoderately fond, &nd in tbia 
duty great namberi of the serfs who were employed 
as runnerH fell victims to excessive exertion. Thesa 
days of licentious enjoyment were at length termin- 
ated by the disorders whicli ensued upon Luh-sban's 
rebellion. In the hurried flight of the court before 
the advancing insurgents, in A.D. 756, the Imperial 
cortege having halted at the entrenclied position of 
Ma Wei, the beaten and famished soldiery rose in 
revolt, and satiated their vengeful feelings in the 
blood of the Imperial minions. With unutterable 
anguish, the still fondly- enamoured monarch (then 
71 years old) was constrained to order liis faithful 
attendant, the eunuch Kao Li-sze, to strangle tho 
Princess Tang, while her brother and a sister wero 
torn from the Imperial presence by the revolters, 
and publicly massacred. M. 887, comp. also 504. 

A few extracts from popular Chinese poetry on 
Yang Kwei-fei, taken from G. C. Stent's excellent 
translation "The Jade Chaplct" will be found of 
interest not only regarding this remarkable ladj" but 
■Ibo ai master-pieces of lyrical poetry. 



Yang KuEi-y; 
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L was Yang Knei-feJ; 
one was a bewitching creature ; 
In winning ways, in form and featur*. 
Who more graoeful, light and tree! 
Who more beautiful than she! 
la all ths EmpiCD irho more fair? 
Who had Buch a pure complexion t 
In her every word and action, 
In truth, she was beyond ri^mpare. 
Peerless I exquisite 1 perfection ! 
Thouaands daily siog the praise. 
Of Yang Knei-fei in fifty playa. 
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BittiTig, Btandbg, riding, walkins, 




Who more gracefi.1, light and free! 








Elaclt hair undulating, wnving. 




In a moaa of clondy treasaa. 




Ever toying, aver laving. 




Lavishing their sweet carasaea 




On her neck ami ahoulders, made 




Who more beantiful than *h<i> 






Bean«f«I WM Yang Koei-fe! : 
Eyebrowa shaped Lilts leaves ot wiliowi, 






Drooping over "autumn billowa ; " 




Almond shaped, of liquid brightnesa. 




Wera the eyaa of Yang Kuoi-fei. 




Now half-cloBed. now twinkling slily. 




Peeping from their corners shyly, 




Drooping enyly, archly glancing. 




Gleaininfi, Qasliing, beaming, dancing. 




Who had brighter eye* than iheT 




At ODH moment with tears her bright eyes wonld W 




The neit, with miichiot and fen they'd be brimming. 




Thousanda of aonneta were writ in the praiae of them i 




Li Xai-pai wrote a song for each Baparate phaac il them. 








Temptingly, languidly, lovingly, laughingly; 




Witchingly, roguishly, playfully, naughtily, 




Wilfully, waywardly, meltlngly, hanghtily 
Gleamed the eyes of Yang Kuei-fei. 






An luFBnTU Lover. 




Takq Mikq-hdako loved Yan?; Knei-fci,— 




Living tor her, in her, with h;r,— 




Walking by her. hither, thither— 




In tha [ileasant summer weather. 




Strolling hand-in-hand together. 




ide-by-side with Yang Kuei-fai, 












Through romantic gcenery. 




Of hill and lake, rock, dpll and tree. 
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"If I had not Ysng Knel-fd, 

What wece at] my Empira wortlit 
With her, earth ii Iieaven to me,— • 
Ihia i» jiara4ise on earth." 

Jhe Death of "Yang KrEi-rn.' 

In silenaB unbroken. 

They aat aide by side, 

Not a word had been apokeoi— 

They both of them tried 

The dread tJiat wua o'er them 

Of what lay before them 

la their boaoms to hide. 
What !i that? In the distance a nmrnitir h heard, 
la't the wail of the night wiud — tlie Burge of the seal 
As nearer it floats it takes form in a word — 
Anil that w<,cd. Oh, God ! is the name Yang Knei-fei ! 
Thoy listen, but epeak not — though bath know full well 
Those mntmnring sounds are for one a death-knelt. 

Nearer,— Btill nearer 

Those boarso murmura came : 

Now they sound clearer. 

They shout out a niniB, 

'TJB Yang-fei's name they call ! 

"Break her aceuraed thrall 1 

Too long we have borne it — 

Thia night, — wo have awom it — 

Her life pays for all I 
"Where It she, — yonr minion, — frail Yang Kaoi-fei? 
Drag her forth — the vile traitress 1 our daggers would sea 
If in her fair body the blood flows more pure 
Than in those of yonr subjects who have nad to endure 
Wrongs, which her arts have heaped on tham for yeara ;— 
Whose bread has been moistened by blood, sweat aad 

Whose sons have been slaughtered— whose daughters 

defiled !— 
Whose homes have been pillaceil— whose fields made a wildl 
Tis ahe is the cause of rebellion and strife, 
We fight not your foea till we've taken her life!" 
"Kought but the blooi 

Of Yan^' Kueifdi 
^^an stem thia flood 
Of anarchy I 
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"Oh! bitter defltiny^J 



AlnsI my Ysiig Eaet-fei, 

My life — tlirona— empire — all I'd gi78, 
Had I the power to bid you live- 
To snatch yon from the grave. 
Yet they have willed it thus— and I 
Who'd die to save yon, bid you difl." 

"Hide her from my sight! 



Gkr „ 
"They follow mine everywher*, 

Look where I may — 
On the earth— in the air. 
Still the same glassy atare. 

Talia them away I 
"Place het gently in tha grave 

E'en ae she fell ; 
Hero — where tha willows wavt 

Near this old wclL 
Lightly cover her with earth-^ 

Oh ! yang Kuei-fai ! 
What is all my empire notth 

Now I'va lout theal" 

v. IiTTEianiiia wombv. 

21. Eow !/tA /w jen g| -^ ^ A, B.C. 88. She 
was a palftco lady of Han Wa Ti. Her beautj 
brought her into aupreine favour. She gave birth to 
a son and the affection lavished upon this child by 
the Emperor inspired her with the ambition of setting 
aside in his favour the recognized heir to the thro&e. 
By a dark intrigue she succeeded ia implicating the 
heir apparent in an accusation of sorcery and of 
patricidal designa, and so well did tier plot luoowd 
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that tbe Emperor was persuaded to doom liia son to 
death with thousands of otiier innocent persona. The 
Emperor Wu Ti afterwards discovered the falsehood 
of the statements imposed upon him, and in B.C. 88, 
the Jady died by the hand of the execatioaer. M. 
278. 

25. Tiao Shun ^ i^. One ot the singing girla 
of Wang "Xun, tho minister of Hien-ti, the last 
emperor o£ t!ie Haa dyn. Seeing that the minister 
did not eat, she enquired the reason ; and after 
telling her, tliat important matters aie not confided 
to women, he ^ave way, and informed her tliat a 
rebellion liad broken out, at the head of which wm 
the general Tung Cko, (M. 687). The girl replied, 
" T have au excellent plan ; call the general, and 
oSer Dte as your daughter ; and as soon as I am 
conveyed away, c.ill his (adopted son?) most trusted 
Bubordinate LU Pu, (M. 46i), and tell him you 
meant to give him your daughter, but that againat 
your will, the general, old as he was, had interfered, 
and carried ber off, and he (tbe son) must see what 
help there is for it." When this plan was arranged, 
and the same night the general had gone to his 
palace, the girl found an opportunity of talking most 
lovingly to the son, who then really murdered the 
old general, A.D. 199. After wielding supreme 
authority tor a brief period LU Pu was oustc-d from 
his position of influence by the rising fortunes of 
Ti'ao Ts'ao against whom ho took np arras with tha 
success whicb proved but momentary. The girl, 
pretending passionate love, determined at all hazards 
to accompany him, and to prevent him from exhibit- 
ing his military talents, which were much to be 
feared. At last the new general was surrounded, 
and in endeavouring to pass the troops with the girl, 
he was captured and executed. B. 93, p. 393. 



VI. Kmprbssbs. 

26. La How S S. Conaort of Koo Tan, the 

founder of the Han dynasty. Long eBJoying the 
■undivided affections of her lord, fihe became embitter- 
ed in hia later years by the preference he evinced for 
a youthful concubine, named lady Ts'i ^ ^ A J hut 
notwithstanding her fears in tliis respect, she saw 
the succession to the Throne bequeathed to her own 
son, who reigned seven years under her tutelage. 
Developing an unsuspected malignitj of nature, she 
, poisoned the youthful G*n af her hated rival, the 
[lady Ts'i; and causing the unhappy lady herself to 
[be seized, she cut off her hands and ffet, put out her 
■ eyes and destroyed tlie organs of liearing and of 
ispeecb, and then, casting the still living victim o( 
her rage upon a dunghill, she bade the Emperor her 
SOB go to look upon her. The young sovereign, 
driven into agony of terror on recognizing in this 
frightful spectacle the former light of his father's 
seraglio, lost consciousness and remained imbeoile 
until his death in B.C. 138. The Einpreas hereupon 
arrogated to herself the supreme dignity, and wielded 
the sovereign power until her reign was cut short by 
death in B.C. 180. M. io8, 

27. Wv. How % ^, the daughter of a man of 
low station became an inferior concubine to the 
Emperor T'ai Tsung of the T'ang dynasty on whose 
death in A.D. 649 she retired to a Buddhist nunnery, 
Kao Tsung the new Emperor took her aftei wards 
{though he was a son of T'ai Tsung) as Jiis prime 
favourite, A.D. 654. In the following year, the 
Empress was deposed and Wu Huw instated as 
Empress of Heaven, ^ ^. On the death of Fao 
Tsung, in A.D. C83, ho was succeeded by one of hig 
flons. The Empress, however, relegated him to a 
xtata of virtual confiuement, and assumed the full 
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attributes of supreme power, which 8he continiied ts 
wield trimujihantly for nearly twenty years. Her 
despotin rule was maintained with pitiless cruelty,' 
Rtatesnian aftor statesman falling a victim to her, 
reseotnsnt or caprice. M. 863. 

28. Wei How g ^, Empress Consoit of Chung 
TsuDg, fj* ^, 684-709, A.D. of the T'ang dynasty. 
The Enapreos Wu had set the yoang and rightful 
Bevereign aside and ruled the Empire for twenty 
years tUI 705. Her son the new Emperor allowed the' 
ladiss of the palace to continue the adminiitration 
of the government. They sold offices and issued 
decrees with the Imperial Seal. The Empress Wei 
attended all audiences of the Emperor. She was, 
however, concea'ed behind a screen. The Bmperop 
did nothing without her sonsent. As he resigned 
his throne to live altogether for his pleasure, the 
Empress poisoned hiin, assisted by a nephew of 
Empress Wu with whom she lived in intimate 
conaectioQ. Her endeavour to usurp the supreme 
power was, however, defeated by Priace Lvng Ki, 
the Empress and many of her adherents were put to 
death, A.D. 710. (M. 836 enlarged). 

29. Liu Hew gij g-, Empress of Chan Tsung, 
assumed the reins of government after her cenaort'a 
decease, A.D. 1022. She was a daring and extravo- 

'gant woman. Af. 824. 

30. Ts'ao How ff Jg, A.D. 1079, mother of 
Ying Tsung of the Sung dynasty. Having fallen 
dangerously ill a month or two after his accession, 
he nominated hia mother as Regent on hie bshalf, 
wSereupon "seated behind a curtain" — ^ 91 RS iSt 
til* Empress transacted business with the Ministers 
of State. The wisdom and rectitude of the Empress 
itegent were Iiighly estoUed, but her reluctance to 
piirt with the authority entruatsd to her arotUftd 
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anger at length in the Em[>eror'a mind, which w&b, 

however, dissipated on her yielding to the persuaaions 
of the Ministers and surrendering her functions ol 
government. M. 761. 

VU. Good Wivb3 reproving their husbands /or 

31. Ngan Ping-chung ^ ^ f^, the minister of 
the feudal state Ta'i had a coachman whose wife 
observed that he was better clad than his master, as 
if he meant to humiliate him, and declared she would 
be his oonaort no longer ; and he agreed that ha 
would draw his master no more. The cause having 
been espiained, Ngan promoted him to office, in order 
to please the wife, of whose conduct he approved. 
S. I 25, p. 307. 

33. WeiLoYang-tgz pl^ ■^ ^. His studies 
were interrupted by longings for Lis wife; he went 
home, and when she learnt the cause, aha out, with 
a pair of sciaaors, the cloth she was weaving in her 
husband's presence, and vowed she would break tha 
loom in pieces, unless he immediately returned to hi> 
studies, to which he consented. S. 122. 

33. Yu ki A ig. She waa queen of Tan ^ 
seeing that h«r hushand J| ^ Hiang y«, on her 
socouut did not go out to camp, but waB, with great 
peril to himself, surrounded by tha enemy, she cut 
her throat. The king went then to the wars carrying 
on the pommel of his saddle the head of the lady 
whom be had loved so ardently. S. 64, p. 346, I. 

34. Fan H ^ jg, the consort of king Chwang 
Itt of Ts'u 3g. He was a pnasionate hunter, for 
which lie abandoned the oarea of the State; and finding 
that he turned a doa! ear to her remonatranoea, hia 
•onaort abstained during two entire years fiom all 
animal food, until the prince, touched by her 
datermioation, gave up hunting. (U. 125), Eno. 0> 
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35. Kianff How ^ J^. The consort of Cliow 
6uan Wang ^ Jf I, B.C. 827. She publicly 
reproved her huaband at a banquet for his love of 
ease and dissipntioii. Then, divesting herself of the 
royal insignia, she offered horself in submission to 
punishment for the temerity she had shewn; but her 
reproof was Hccepted and led to good results. M. 
234, similar 538. Eno. C. viii. 2. 

36. Ching Yuf.n-ho ^ ^ ^. Having obtained 
a degree of Kd-jeii, and wishing to become im 
AcademiciaTi, he departed for the court, but oa the 
journey, meeting with & courtesan named Li Sieu 
^ Illlt ■"ho fascinated him, he spent all he had in 
her i;ompany . . . Time passed on, and Li Sien 
persuaded him to continue his literary career, buthe 
answered that, as he was bewitched by her eyes, he 
could not tear himself away; she then tore out her 
eyes, and he went to court, where he obtained the 
distinction ho sought, returned, and married her. 
S. HI. 205, p. 287. 

37. r/w provident wije. When Hwa T'o H ^,. 
the Esculapius of China in the 3rd Century, was in' 
prison and condemned to death, he delivered his 
books and the seciets of his art to the jailer. When 
Hwa T'o had been executed, the jailer gave up his 
office, pretending that he was going home to study 
his books, which he had sent to his house. Ou reach' 
ikg home, he was surprised to find his wife bui-ning 
bis inheritance, of wliioh only a few leaves escaped, 
containing instructions for gelding animals. When 
he enquired of his wife the reason for her behaviour, 
she said, " That you might not follow the surgeon to 
the scaffold, as you wished to follow him in his 
profusion." Hwa T'o is now worshipped as ths 
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patron of doctors. Br. 88, comp. M. 209. 

38. Another exampU. The princftss of Lo Chang 
^ g Ji- i. (laui!'''*^ o£ the last ruler of tlie Ch'en 
^ dyiinstf. Daring tlio disorders of the tiioe in 
wliicli slie was o'lliged to bo leparatad from ber 
huebacd the broke a round (metal.) mirror in twaiu 
and gnTo out* half to her husband, keeping the other 
portion herself, vjtli the engagement ihut on a 
certain day she would expose it for sale in the capital, 
as a means of letting her whereabouts be known. 
Ti-e lady was compelled to enter the seraglio of Yang 
Su ^ig ^ (tA.D. G06) the victorious general against 
her father's armies, but contrived to have her token 
conveyed to the public market, where, on the 
appointed day, her husband recognized it, and paired 
it with hie own portion. Yang Su, on learning the 
history of the mirror, oaused the husband and wif» 
to be reunited. M. 423a. Br. 120. 

39. An Imperial concubine reproves the Emperor. 
Ch'eng Ti of the Han dynasty, 32-7 B.C., ordered a 
favourite lady of his seraglio. Pan Tsieh-ju ^E 1^ ^ 
to drive with him in his carriage ^ jjE which she 
refused, staying, " Your m.iid has heard that all the 
bright kings of the three ancient dynasties had 
excellent ministers at their side, bat never heard 
that they drove in a carriage together with females." 
The Emperor changed his behaviour upon this. Kni!. 
C. viii. 2. 

VIII. Bad Wivkb. 

40. Chu Mai-shin ^%^, B.C. 135. He was 
a woodman, but ho dilii/ent that he studied even 
while collecting wood. His wife, rendered impatieiit 
by his poverty, abandoned him, and sought another 
husband; but the sovereign having heard of tbe 
virtues of Chu Mai-shin, raised him to the highest 
digikitiea. When hiE wife came with her second husband 
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dynasty, B,0. 1123, M. T03. Tai Eiang *|| 
wifa of Chow Eung, (M. 701), and mother of Ki Li. 
Tai Jen ^ ^, wife of Ki Li and mcther of tli« 
great Ch'ang, (M. 700.) 

45. The mother of Han (R ■^. Han or Taou haa 
1^ was the ^on of a general who died when Han was 
young, about A.D. 350. Han lived in poverty with 
his mother near the Po.yang late, where a man of 
BOma rank fieqiieutly passed ; and to entertain this 
person, and bring her son into his notice, the mother 
cut oS' her hair, and sold it to procure tho necessary 
provisions and wine for the repait. This circumstaDce 
brought Haa into noticti, and he rose to eminence in 
(he atate. S. 

X. Bad Mothers. 

46. Kiang Yiian ^ |^ the princess consort of 
the Emperor Kuh, B.C. 2435, having met with a 
giant's footstep while walking abroad, became with 
child through the act of setting her foot within tba 
imprint. The offspring of this conception ahe sought 
to destroy, as a thing of ill-omen, and cast the child 
away time after time, but each time it was niiraca- 
lously preserved from hitrm, even under the feet ot 
horses and oxen. The boy grew up and devoted 
himself to the pursuits of husbandry, teaching the 
people how to plough and to reap. After his decease 
be became worshipped as the deitied patron of 
agriculture. M. 740. 

Infanticide especially of gir!s is still practised io 
Ohina to a [earful extent. 

XI. Widows. Chinese moralista say, Woman ia 
born to serve man with her person and therefore aha 
ought either to live or to die with him ; hence when 
a husband dies, she calls herself a person not yet 
dead, expressing that she waits only for death : and 
OUf[ht not to have the Durpose of re-marryiug. Diot. 
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"A good horse will not turn back to eat grass; 
Vid a good wife will not marry a eecond husband," 
Proverli. "A wirlow — a rudflerlesa boat." 

47. Too Ying f^ Si ^ u:idito of thji state of Ln, 
'who, being earlj deprived of her husband and im- 
portuned to accept a «econd marriage, declined to he 
leas faithful to tlie memory sf her late spouse than is 
the wild heron to its departed matn. 8he gave vent 
to her troubled feelings in an elegy, called the song 
of the Yellow Heron. (M. 714.) 

48. Ifan Feng t? fl^. A luinister of State. The 
prince of Sung deprived Han of his wife, a famoaa 
beauty, and cuat him into prison where he committed 
Buicide. The widowed victim, on being invited by 
the tyrant to walk with him on the summit of a 
high tower, pnrpoaely dressed herself in fragile 
•pparel, and sod 'enly cast herself down from the 
feeight. The Prince endeavoured to save ber by 
grasping her robe, but it gpve way in his hands, and 
h**r purpose was fultillod. When her lifeless body 
waa raised from the ground, a letter was found in 
ber girdle expressing the prayer that one gi-ave 
might receive her remains and those of the husband 
she loved. The eiira^^ed tyrant nevertheless caused 
the bodies to be interred at a distance from each 
other ; but to the amazemeot of all, the two coffins 
sprouted into growth, the vaultB became united in 
one, and over the branches of the tree which grew 
Bp from the tomb there hovered perpetually two birds 
like the mandarin duck, singing a dirge in harmonious 
chorus. M. 154. There are many widow* in China 
but among them not many Mrs. Hans. A proverb 
says; "If heaven wants to rain, or your mother to 
marry again, nothing can prevent them." 

49-50. The pieces of poetry, "The fanned Grave" 
tnd "The Wife tested" will abow us the populai 
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BCTittaient of the Cbinese in re^rd to the majoritf 
of Uidr widows. [See Stent's " TJie Jade Chaplet" 

pp. 6. and lliF.] 

SiB-nift Siang-ju ^ .^ ffl fil, a distinguished scholar 
nnd pnet, held ofli';e during the rei^-i of Han King 
Ti, (B.O. 156). He soon retired to hia native place 
in Sze-c!iua,n, wliere he cultivated the friendship of a 
wealthy man. He was fond of mnsic, and it i- said, 

always wetted with tears. He once played the tune: 
"Femalfs attract Males" which was hpaid by the 
danghter of hia friend. Wen Kiin ^ ^ a youthful 
widow, who beuanie fascinated by it. Having thus 
stirred her inclinations by his musical skill, he 
induced her to elope with hira. Being cast off b; 
her angry father they pledged their clotlies fof 
neat and drink, and she assisted him in gaining a 
livelihood by dispensing wine to customers at a 
tavei-n he opened. Keconciled at length to the 
father of hia wife, he obtained possession of her 
fortune and obtained the favour of the Emperor Wu 
1 Ti who employed him in various political and literary 
oapacitiea. As his wife aged he wished to take « 
concubine; on hearing this she said, "When I 
married, I expected to find a man of niy own heart, 
and not to be separated when our hair turned grey." 
M. 65S. Dy. D. 72. 

62. The village dame, ^jf ^. When Ifan Wu-ti 
■trolled alone in the country, and was about to be 
neiied by the villagers aa a bandit, she saved the 

by interfering, and saying the visitor was no common 
person, and instead of permitting him to be seized 
she killed her own scanty supply of poultry and 
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fi3. A patriotic ^idow. Ta'iao Kwo Fn jen ^ 
B ^ A- ^he was the widow of FSng Pao ^ ^J, 
a mau of great influence in ttie soutberu portion of 
the present province of Kwang-tung at tlie close of 
the Ch'en dynasty. Her maiden name was fj^ J^. 
When the arraies of tlie founder of tl*e Sui dyiiasty 
advanucd in A.D. 590, to subjugate the province, 
then almost entirely iu the hands of a leader of ttie 
Aboriginal tribes, the lady Si equipped a force of her 
retaiuera to co-operate with the Imperial army in 
reducing the city of Kwang-chow. Her auxiliary 
forces rendered subKtantial service,'; tmder the com- 
mand of iier grandson FSng Ngang, and they wero 
inspired to deeds of valour by her own presence 
among tiiem io full panoply of war. For her eminent 
services she received the title of Duchess of Ta'iao 
(as above), thf title of Duke being posthumously 
conferred upon hor late husband. M. 770. 

54. Suttee in China. By C. C. Interpreter Civil 
Service. "All the Year Bound," Sept. 1661. A young 
widow, 25 years of age, childless, without parents or 
parents-in-law, resolved to follow her husband to the 
unknown world where alie miylit serve Lim. She 
was paraded through the streets in a wedding chair, 
accompanied by the usual procession, her person 
however not closely screened but exposed to public 
gaze. In this chair she was also conveyed to the 
scaffold a few days later. She was dressed iu red 
liridal robes, richly embroidered with coloured silk, 
and her head was adorned with a handsome gilt 
coronet. She showed no emotion, sat down on the 
lowe- platform of the scafloid to a feast for about 
half an hour, and then addressed the fowd. Wlien 
she had finished speaking siie took from a bowl on 
the table, several handtuls of uncooked rice, which 
Bhu scattered among the crowd, and eager was the 
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GcramWe to get a few grains aa lier Tirtuous blesEing, 
With her own hands she passed the fatal nooae over 
her head and died. The rope which had been tha 
instrument of death, was now cut into small pieces 
and distributed among the friends on the scaffold, all 
struggling violently to obtain a portion. The chair 
and the corpse weie carried to a Email temple, followed 
by a terrific rush of people anxious to obtain another 
glimpse of the lifeless clay. 

A Qostly funeral will be granted to the remains of 
the devotee, at the public expense ; and an arch will 
be erected to her memory, in order that the bright 
example of her virtue may be impressed upon others, 
and may reooire the praise of future generatioua. 

Sn. FAMona as Author esses. 

The anthology from Imperial-palace-ladies, ^ |^ 
3t Si ^"'^ already been briefly described in mention- 
ing Chinese literature on our subject. We may here 
add that among the 373 female writers mentioned in 
that work there are 22 empresses of which the 
famous Wu Hwang.heu, 05 ^ ©> " *^^ most 
remarkable. She is represented by 76 piecES in 13 
different forms of composition. For a short outlind 
of her biography see No. 27 of this article. Many of 
her literary productions are state-papers or documents 
expressive of her administration of government which 
she managed to keep lirmly in her hand for many 
years. But she did not originate anything new, 
neither in Chinese literature, nor in the mode of 
government. This same judgment is true of all other 
Chinese female authors. Only in one line have they 
been of permanent influence for many centuries, i.e., 
as writers on "Female Education." The school- 
books for girls are almost esclubivety written by 
LJemale teachers. As all those works of iomo rUiowu 
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have already been mentionetl and shortly doacrihed 
on a former page, we can pnsa thera over here witk 
the one additioaal remark that none of them contains 
any nobler idea of womanhood; the coiuraon Chinese 
j Bentiment abciit feaialo nature liaa been simply 
adopted by every female author and applied to tha 
various eiroumstancea of Chinese female duty and 
jequirements. We hope eincerely that those of the 
missionary ladies who are in possession of a good 
knowledge of the Chinese written Iftuguage and of 
Buffioieiit experience in teaching Chinese giria will 
feel it a duty to supply their classes with some good 
class-books of a Christian character, though adapted, 
of course, to the peculiarities of Chinese female life, 
TheinSuence of Christian teaching is much paralyzed 
by the present unfortunute use of heathenish text- 
books, though they may be excellent in other respects. 
55. We must not, however, pass in silence ooo 
Chinese authoress whose principal literary product 
has remained the favourite text-book in Chinese 
female schools for 1800 years. We mean Paa 
Chao jS 0S> sister of the great historian Pan kn 
] [§ and of the famous military commander 
Pan Ch'ao ] 0. She lived between about A.D.I 
50-112. She was married in early life into a 
distinguished family, Ts'ao. Aa a widow she thug 
was styled Ts'ao Ta kn, W :fe ^- She had only 
one child, a son. Soon after his birth she resumed 
her studies in order that she might lie prepared to | 
take the charge of his education. Her sister-in-law 
was !.1bu a very learned lady, and was questioned by 
Fan Chao with so much sweetness and humility, and 
her answers listened to with such quiet deference, 
that the sister-in-law was never weary of teaching, 
nor Chao of learning. As soon as her son was old 
enough to begin his education, she passed many hours 





of the Aaj with hrm, oarefitlly teacliing liim tba 
duties of every day UEo, the wisdom oi tlie ancient 
e&ges, wicli the poetry, pbilosopliy, and clasiiiia his- 
tories 1^ the age in which they lived, fihe hod fthe 
power of making all study agreeable and 
allowed her son to leave a lesson until he was perfect 
master of the style and thought, and was conscious 
o£ the pleasant feeling of having conquered a 
difficulty. Her husband died before the marriage o£ 
ber son. She passed many years in mourning, but 
continued the same life of virtue, temperance and 
modesty that she had always led, never neglecting 
her honie duties, nor wasting her time in immoderate 
grief, Ske was thus an example of purity and truth, 
not only to the court, but to the whole empire. 

Desiring to make herself useful to others as well 
as to her son, she wrote her first work, " Lessons for 
Females " ^ |^, which attained great celebrity. 
Her other writings are divided into nine different 
classes, viz. ; — 

Poems on Tarious subjects, Euloq;ies, Elegies, 
Epitaphs, Commentaries, Morals, LaraentJitioiia, 
Court Etiquette, Ancient Customs and Traditions. 

These were collected by her daughter-in-law, "J" j^ 
and republished at her own expense, with highest 
enoomiuma from the beat scholars of the day. 

Oq the death of her older brother she was com- 
manded by Emperor Hu-ti to continue and complete 
his unfinished History of the Early Han dynasty. 
This she did with surprising accuracy, elegance and 
dispatch. The great scholar Ma-yung (,^ ^ 79- 
146), was called by the succeeding emperor to \vrite 
B, commentary to it. This Emperor conferred the 
rank of prince on her sou and appointed hira Fiime 
Minister of Ta"i. 

When the Emperor received any rare or coKtly 
igifta from the neighbouring princes, he always called 
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Tii-ltu to write a complimentary actnowledginent in 
verse, which was more valued l>y the princes tLan 
the rich gifts they had ofTered to the Emporor. 

She vfas never nsaiDpioyed; even uoinents of re- 
laxation from severe study were given to eabroidery 
or some Sght work ; and she waa ever so calm, eo 
Belf-posseased and gentle, her life and tastes so pure 
and simple, she seemed never weary nor even to 
grow old and died aa a child sleeps, at the age of 70. 
At her funeral the Empress and the court wore 
mourning, and the court ministers had tharge of the 
funeral services, whicli were costly n.nd solemn aa for 
a royal princess. China and Jap. Hepsslt. II. 51£f. 

XIII. AET1ST8. 

Famous as a musician : 56. Ts'ai Wgn Kj, g ^ 
iE.orTa'aiYen [ ^, 2nd century A.D. Daughter 
of Ts'ai Yung and inheritor of her father's genius in 
literature and art. She became specially renowned 
for her skill in music, and it is related that aa a child 
her acnteneas of ear was Tory re murk able. Shortly 
after her marriage to Tung Sze, 191 A.D., she was 
carried away aa a prisoner by the Hiung nu. Their 
So foreign took her to wife and had two sons by hur. 
She was at length ransomed for 1000 pieces of gold 
and reunited to her lawful spouse. M. 753. 

57, I«.dy Mang who played skilfully on the reed, 
and had a fine voice, was much beloved by Wu-tsung 
an Emperor of the T'ang dynasty {841-8i6 A.D.) 
When the Emperor was near death, casting his eyas 
on her, he said, "Alas 1 I am afraid I shall never 
see you again." -She replied, "My employment 
being that of singing, I desire to breathe my last 
while singing in your presence," When she oame to 
the last words of the Ode, " To the flowing iide," she 
suddenly expired. Th. p. 256. 

58. Chang Hung-hung, ^ {£ j^, 9th century 
A.D. Her singing attracted the favour of the famous 
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',i3oldier Wei Ta'ing (cannot be M. 843) who made her 
bis iMiiicubine. Such was her skill in music tfaa^ 
when placed behind a screen, while a new air waa 
being played, she scored the notes on a board with 
beans, and was able to repeat the air as soon as the 
performer had concluded it, (Observe writing of 
music !) The Emperor King-tsung took her into hia 
own harem, where, hearing one day of Wei Ts'ing'a 
death, she suddenly expired from grief. M. 14, Tb. 
p. 265. 

Famods in dancinq : 59. Chao Fei-yen |g ^ 3^, 
let century B.O. She was daughter of a musician 
■nd trained as a dancing girl. From her grace and 
litheness she received the appellation Fei Yen (flying 
■wallow). Left with her sister unprotected on their 
father's death, the two girls found their way to the 
capital where they attracted the notice of the Emperoe 
Chgng Ti, B.C. IS, who took them into his seraglio 
and made Fei Yen his favourite concubine. Her skill 
in the art of dancing was such that it is said of her 
she could dance on the palm of a hand or in a bow]. 
The Emperor elevated her to the rank of Empress 
Consort, conferring the rank of " Lady of Honour " 
npon her younger sister, B.C. 16. After the decease 
of Emperor Ch'fing she was driven to commit suicide 
through the machinations of his successor's consort. 
M. 41. She is among the authoresses as ^ g J^; 
see § ^ ^ ^. Another good dancer is mentioned 
iby P. P. Thorns (Chinese Courtship) p. 243. 
, Famous as a paistee: 60. Hwa Jul Fu-jen "^ ^ 
1^ A> (M. 208). When brought from Shuh to grace 
Ae harem of the founder of the Sung dynasty, A.JD. 
f60, she drew and preserved the portrait of her 
former lord, whose memory she passionately cherished. 
When questioned respecting her devotion to thia 
,j)ict'ire, she dfwareg ji to be the repr^^eatftticn of ■ 
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■Hvine being, the patron of child-lieariog womfin. M, 
33, Th. p. 257. 

XIY. Famous as Artisans. 

61. Si Ling Blii, If IS K the dHsignatroii, or 
maiden name, of Lui Tsu i^ jj[j|, etiifiress of Hwang 
Ti, (ace. to Chinese chronology, 2697 B.C). She is 
Bs.id to have tanght the art of rearing the eilk-wOTT/i 
to the people and she is consequently deified and 
worshipped under the tit.e ^ ^. Aa Si Ling, her- 
deaignation, is said to have been derived from her. 
birth-place, tlie meaning of it being Weslam Mils, 
this name may indicate that the manufacture of biUc 
came to China from the West {comp. M. 569 and 
450). 

62. The Weaving Maiden, Chih Nu ^ -^j is a 
star goddess (M. 311), though worshipped aa patron 
of spinning and weaving, she is more famous for her 
marriage to a atar-god wliom she can only visit onoe 
a year, on the seventh night of the seventh month. 
A description of the festival in ber hononr is given 
Vol. n. Wo. 9 of the "Messenger." 

63. Hwang Tao-p'o, ^ g ^, is the reputed 
instructress of tlie people of Coiaia] China in tha 
art of spinning and weaving cotton. She is said to 
have been a native of Yai Chow (Hai-nan), from where 
she migrated to Kiang-nan about the conimencemeob 
of the 4th century, after the cotton plant had been 
introduced frwn rurkeBtan aad to have made knowa 
the process of manufacture as practised in tiw 
estieiue south, wliither it had been bi'ought, pi 
ably, from the Malay Archipelago. M. 221, comp, 

G4. Sie Ye-lai, one of the ladies honoured by 
T&'ao p'ei, ^ ^, about A D. 220, became famous ia 
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jmas-nmkiiig ur.d is frequentfy ccyied, The Divine 
f enipKtrtJM. Th. p. 358. " , '"' 

(;:.. T:iiil)roidei-e3ses. Su Hwei, ^ ^'."tlie wife o£ 
I'ow T'ao, a govei'iior who was banished -tO the desert 
of I'ai-tary at the close of the 4th century^ A.'; D. Su 
llwfii, perpetually bewailing the abaeniM 'A lier 
busbaud, occupied herself ia embroidering a phetzcil 
lament in an intricate circular BoroUwork ^ ^ 
upon a piece of satin, which she despatched to iitr 
absent lord. The composition ia celebrated as the 
orij^iual of many subsequent attempts ia the same 
style. M. 619. Th. pp. 249fr. 

G6. Chang Li-p'in ^ g i§, a famous beauty of 
the harem of tbe last Eiuperoi- of the Mongol (Yiimi) 
dlyimsty, A.D. 1333, is also celebrated for bep 
I logant embroidery, M. 25. 

XV. SOPBBNATUKAL FbHALES. 

Under the character jj^, spiritual, wonderful, Dr. 
Morrison in his dictionary says, "The Chinese tell 
tin that n'onian is tlie most fascinating and dirina 
p^rt of the creation." On the other hand, a Chinese 
proverb says : *' There is no such poison in the green 
•nake's mouth or the hornet'b sting, as in a woman's 
neurt." There are nine professional classes of wo- 
men all of evil renown among the people. The 
ftoverbsays; The three kinds of nuns and the six 
Itinds of dames, are the go-betweens of adultery and 
robbery. The three kinds of nuns are, Buddhist, 
Tnoisb and common sorceresses who sing hymns to 
'■no gods and drive away demons. The six dames 
Are, mediums to ghosts, go-betweeus, actresses, 
flower-women, female doctors and laid-wives." 

Dragons, foxes and demons are believed to appear 
in the shape of beautiful girls and beguile men; fiome 
times they are married with them AaA have ordinary 
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ohOdrwi. MaiAf'.Ck'iaeee ToloDwe are fillod wil 

snch absurd s^imT Fairim are a1»o beliaved in. 

A very rAja'^altle feature of the stories rdaLiiijj 

to Eup^rnaCvih women is that thaj go far beyond 

nhat i&. regarded as decent anioDg the Cliinese. 

Sucb.*^);*^ cacnot have anythieg but a demoraiking 

iijflif^cfe on the comiaon reader. Take (d example 

iiuSiltgend of tlie lady of Mount Wu (M. 3T3). A 

'.•■Bfince viho had visited the inountains fell asleep 

, '•^tinder the influence of fatigue, whereupon a beauteous 

>*• damsel visited him in his dreiuns and sang : " I am 

the lady of Mount Wu. Hearing that yon, my lord, 

have visited this spot, I fain would spread for you 

the mat and pillow;" and as she afterwards bade 

fcirewell to her royal lover, she disappeared, singing : 

My home is on the sunlit u6e of Maont Wu, 

And I dwell on tha peaks ol Kao TTaog ; 

At dnwD I marahal tbe morniiig clouds. 

And at night I aunmian the rain 

Every mom and avory night, at Cho Bright Towert toot. 
Froiii this I^end, the phrase "clouds and rain" has 
acquired an objectionable meaning. Accordinj; to 
the, tJ^ 8 ?i *''e lady of Mount Wu was a daughter 
nf the I»RD OP HBAVEtl and was named Yao Ki. 
This daoghter will certainlj not recommend tha 
name of tier f^kther as a suitable term for the God of 

Two examples of Strange Stories,* from Mr. Oi!es' 
translation will show of what kind the entertaining 
literature of the Chinese is. The Chinese original is 

• The original Chinese work, commentated and 
annotated, ^ |£ ^J ® ig M, ca» he had both at 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, No 862 of catalogue, 
1889, and at the Scientific Book-depflt. Are workt 
of this kind regarded ae prepafing the reader for 
Christianity and cdaofor Weat&n^ tcience? 
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known all over China probably to every person abia 

to read Chinese compoaition with some ease. The 
two storioa have been selected more for their brevity 
than for other reasons, bub they are characteristic 
enough o£ all the rest contained in the two 
voLumes of Mr. Giles. We should certainly not 
encourage the readin" of such wild imaginations, but 
earnestly warn our Cliristiana against it. 

TttB MARBliQK OF TUB VlROlS GonUBSa, 

At Kuei-chi tliare is a shrine to tlia Plum Virgin, who wu 
fatinerly a. yoDug lady naraed Ma, and lived at Tung-wan. 
Her betrothed busband dying bofore the wedding, ahe awora 
ahe would never marry, and at thirty yeara of age she died. 
Her kinsfolk built a abrine to her niemoi'y, and gave her the 
title of the Plum Virgin. Souie years afterwards, a Mr. 
Cliin, on his way to tbe eEamiuation, happened to pass hy 
the elirine ; aud entering in, he walked up and down think- 
ing very Pinch of the young lady in whose honour it had 
been erected. That night he dreamt that a servant came to 
Bummon him into the presence of the Goddess, and that, in 
obedience to bar command, lie went and foand ber waiting 
tor him just outaide the shrine. " I am deeply grateful to 
you, Sir," said tbe Goddess, on his approach, " for giving 
me BO large a ahare of your thoughts ; and I intend to repay 
you by beooining your humble handmaid." Mr. Chin bowed 
an assent ; and theo the Goddeaa escorted him back, saying, 
*' When your place is ready, I will coma and (etah yon. " 
On waking in nie morning, Mr. Chin was not over pleased 
with his dream ; however that vary night every one of the 
villagers dreamt thiit the Goddeaa appeared and said she was 
going to marry Mr. Chin, bidding them at once prepare an 
image of him. This the village eldois, out of respect foi 
their Goddess, positively refused to do ; until at length they 
all began to fall ill, and then they made a clay image of Mr. 
Chin, and placed it on the left of the Goddess. Mr. Chin 
DOW told bis wife that the Plum Virgin had come for him ; 
And putting on his official cap and robes, he straightway 
died. Thereupon his wife was very angry ; and, going to 
the shrine, she &cst abused the Goddeaa, and then, getting 
an the altar, slapped her face welL The Goddess is now 
oulleJ Chin's virgin wife. 

A SnFKBNATtTBAt WiFB. 

A 'JESTAiN Mr. Chao, of Ch'ang-ahon, lodired in a family 
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of the aamo oF T'ai. He w&b very badlj off, and, fallmg si^, 
•was brought alinoat to death's door. One day they moved 
him into the veraDdah, that it might be cooler for him ; and, 
when he awol.^ from t, nap, lo I a beaatiful girl was ataading 
by his Bide, b 'I am oocae to be yonr wife, said the gir!, ia 
auBwer tu his qneatioD as to who ab? waa ; to nhich he 
ruplied that a poor fellow like himself did not look for snob 
luck M that; adding that, being then oil bis death bed, ha 
would not hare much occasion for the Eervieen of a wife. 
The girl said she coald cure him : but lie told hor he very 
much doubted that. "And evao," continued be, "should 
yon have any good prescription, I bare not the means of 
gettiiig it made np. "I don't want medicine to cure yon 
with, rejoined tha girt, proceeding at once to rub hia back 
and Bides witb her hand, which eeemed to bim like a ball of 
fire. He aoon began to feel much better, and asked tba 
young lady what her name was, in order, aa be said, that he 
Blight remember ber in bis prayers. "I am a spirit," replied 
she; "and you, when alive nnder tha Han dyoasty aa Ch'n 
Sui-llang, were a benefactor of my family. Yonr kindnesH 
being engraves on my heart, I have at length aacceeded in 
>iy eeareh for yon, and am able iu some measure to requite 
you." Oiao was dreadfully ashamed ol hia poverty-stricken 
state, and afraid that hia dirty room wostd spoil the young 
lady's dress ; but she made him show her in and accordingly 
be took her into bis apartment, where there were neither 
chairs to sit upon, nor aigna of anything to eat, saying, 
" You might, indeed, be able to put up with all this ; but 
you see my larder is empty, and I have abaolntely no means 
of snpporting a wife." " Don't ba alarmed about that," 
cried she ; and in another moment he saw a conch covered 
with cuetly robes, the walla papered with a silver-flecked 
paper, and chairs and tables appear, tbe latter laden witb all 
kinds of wine and eiquiaita viands. Tbey then began to 
enjoy themselves, and lived togethet aa husband and wife, 
many people ooming to wttneas these strange things, and 
being all cordially received by the young lady, who in her 
tur'i always accompanied Mr. Cfaao when ha went oat to 
dinner aoywhere. One day there was an anprincipled young 
graduate among the company, which she seemed iromodiately 
to become aware of; and, after calling him several bad 
Dames, she strnck him on the side of the head, causing bil 
head to fly out of tha window while his body remained 
inaiiie ; and there he was, stuck fast, unable to move eithet 
way, until the other interceded for him and he was leieased. 
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After soma time viaitora becsmo too nmnerDiu, and if she 

I refuBed to see them thay Inrned their anger againat her 
husbunif.* At length, na thsy were aitticg together drinking 
with some friends at the Taaa-yang feativul, a white rabbit 
run in, whereupon the eirl jumped up. and said, "The 
doctor hoJi come for me ; then tnrniug to the rabbit, Bba 
nddcd, " You go on : I'll follow yon." So the rabbit went 
away, aod tbea she ordered them to get a ladder and place 
It against a high tree in the btkuk yard, the top of the ladder 
overtoppinz the tree. The young lady went up first and 
^ Cliao close behind her ; after which ahe called out to anybody 
' who wished to join them to make haate up. None ventured 
to do BO with the exQoption of a Berving-boy belonging to the 
house, who followed after Chao ; and thus they went up, up, 
up, up, until they disappeared in the clouds and were seen 
no more. Howerar, when the bystandera oame to look at 
the ladder, they found it was only an old door-frame with the 
'pftoela knocked out ; and when they went into Mr. Chao'a 
[roois, it was the aamo old, dirty, unfarniahed room an before. 
|8o they determined to Snd out all about it from the aetving- 
boy when he came back ; but this he nevor did. 

XYI, As QODDEasEB are woraLipped among the 
Ohineae : 

1. Mother Earth, ^ -ft, regarded as the wife of 
the god o£ Heaven called in thia connexion 5c H- 
This is nothing but deified Dualism of nitnre. She 
JH also styled fs i> queenly earth, ^ Ai lady, and 
Id Jjg, also a. term for " iady." 

2. The Queen of Heaven ond especially of the 
Ocean, 3c iE O'' 5c S- She was the daughter of a 
fisherman of the Fokien province. It is said of her 
that she saved some of her own brothers from drown- 
ing when in an ecstasy. She has thousands of temples 
and shrines along the navigable waters of China. 

3. The Goddess of Mercy, and progenj*. |^ ^. 
See Eitel's Hand-book of Chinese Buddliiain under 
Ev?.la!citSa' vara. More details and severe criticism 
on this and other Chinese idola can be found in » 
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Roman Catholic pablicfttion, IS 3t S K ^ ^^Is. There 
■eeros little dcabt that Kuaa Yia was originally a 
Baddhist male deity and was changed by the Chiuess 
into n femalq in comparatively modem times. Ib 
her the Chinese cannibal notion of lilial piety became 
deified. " Her father having fallen ill, she cut tho 
flesh off her arms and made it into a medicine which 
■aved hia life." These three goddesses may be re- 
garded as representations of Chinese notions of female 
kindness and comjuisgion. Mother Earth is the 
prototype of motheriy feeling, as the Keai'enly Father 
of paternal love. The fem^ earth is regarded as 
the associate of the male sky (heaven), Aa the 
ocean is distinguished from the earth and expands also 
tinder the sky, in its mild aspect it is considered as an- 
other female partner of Heaven. That Heaven should 
have several wives is not objectionable to tlie Chinese. 
To female nature, worshipped as Goddess of Mercy, 
great potver is attributed in the world below. She 
'is frequently styled the Saviour from Hades, because 
thought invested with highest authority above all 
gods below. She is a virgin according to the Chineso 
legends. The popular belief in her granting children 
to those who seek them in prayer from lier, ia 
probably the consequence of the supposition that she 
sways dominion over Hades ; souls liberated by her 
from hell she presents as gifts of favour to pious 
parents to be thus re-boru as human beings in this 
eub-celesttal world. 

Of other goddesses I will only mention, the Western 
Jicn/al-mother, |? i -ffl. her daughters and hand- 
maidens; (Aa Buehd MoOutr ; the Goddess of the 
north-star, of the mooTt, of travel, of the earner, 
t(f tkt closet, of the silk-worm, of embroidery, of flowers, 
^ frost, of midwifery and Madam Lightning. 
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SnmmatB. 

This abort Borvey of the Fantous Women ol Oh!na 

akows Eoioe prouiinent features to which we coll 
apeoiaJ attention. 

1. — The IiDperial Harem hna ever been a great 
source of mora! pestilence to China. 

a, — This Harem ta imitated, according to means, 
by every Mandarin and wealthy person all over the 
euipire. As long as these harems are tolerated, it 
will ba found impoaaible to reform Chinese social lifo 
and bring it to a condition approachin;:; health. 

3. — Polygamy ehows its worst influence on female 
nature ; it excites a number of base passions which 
have caused unspeakable misery in Chiaa, and 
continue to do so, 

i. — The geueral neglect of female education causes 
a corresponding disastrous influence of courtesans. 

5. — Most of the Famous Women belong to "ancient 
times " and to the highest raoks in Chinese society. 

6. — Feina)e virtue is in modern China almost 
ewilusively of a passive nature, too often consisting 
in nothing but a stupid imitation of ancient example, 

7. — Xone of the stories point to spiritual comforts, 
nor to the hope of a better world. Th'ough there ar« 
stories of females said to have reached the state of 
immortality, it will be difficult to discover a Chiaeae 
woinan striving after the same success. 

8. — We find, on the whole, only very few Chinese 
Women famous for noble qualities, the greater num- 
ber being objectionable from tho stand-point of 
Christian morality. 

9. — We find infanticide mentioned by which not 
only the child but also motherly affection is murder- 
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ed. Tliongli BuddliisTn warns against destruction of 
human life, tha orima hus inorea^ed in b&e dourse of 
time and is not yut recos;iiized as murder punishable 
by Jaw. Thousands of feiuB^ Itabies arc duHtroyed 
every year. 

10. — Suicide is encouraged, as a woman belongs to 
her dead alEanced and has no business to live 
on here after his death. 

11. — The stories of Supernatural Females show 
perfect agreement with modern Emancipation theories 
in Western lands. 

12. — Vice is made as famous as virtue in these 
atoi'ies. Chastity seems only insisted on in regiird 
to women engaged t married, not as of any moral 
value in itself. 

13. — Chinese women cannot Lave a purifying 
inSuence on Chineao sociul life under the present 
ckcumstanuea 
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wE VERY truly converted Chinaman will naturally 
pj^ liave more or less influence of a beae£cial 
£K kind on Cliinoss woraen. Where the head 
^^ of a village or of a clan has accepted 
Oiiristianit.y, or when tha father of a family, 
or the hus'wdd of a wife, has turned from idolatry 
to the Saviour of msinkind, all the females subject 
to sudi a man will soon feel another kind of treat- 
ment titan ^'lint they were aocustomed to and which 
they may constantly witness among their heathen 
neighUoura. The spirit o! Christian love will 
manifest itself. Females will be treated as persona 
called to the same privileges im Christ as men. 

Of direct eSbrts to bring the blessings of the Gos- 
pel to Chinese women there are now four kinds in 
operation : 1st, PreacliiuK inone way or anotlier; 2nd, ' 
Teaching, including all kinds of Christian education j 
3rd, Medical treatment and other Chai'itable efforts ; 
4th, Literature for Women. 

In spiritually conducted Mission work all efforts 
kowever, will be directed toward one aim: conversion 
of souls, i.e. their reunion with Ood. 

On Women's work in China aeveral interesting 

?apers Ii^ve been read at the late General ConfereMce. 
can only express here aiy full agreement with thtt 
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noble Christian eentiment that fcund utterance there. 
Only the Gospel can aatiafy all the deeper wants of 
Chinese women, for it bringa salvation near to them; 
Balvation which has been wrought by God himself in 
the person of the Mediator. To tliia Gospel nothing 
can be added, it only needs -^ceptanoe. Where it ia 
received it will remove every burden of sin, give 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit and new strength 
to live with God and for God. 

Earthly life is then no more "mere vanity and 
toil," but is £l!ed with a higher purpose, it becomes 
the preparation for an eternal destiny in divine 
glory. Only the Gospel will liberate the women of 
China from the chains of their numerous auperstitiona 
and from their constant fear of evil influences lurk- 
ing everywhere. The glorious liberty of the children 
of Uod is really the happiest state on earth. The 
love of God will be a safeguard against sin, as every 
sin separates from Ood and takes away the peace of 
the soul. If thus the heart is kept pure, attention 
will be paid to the body and its environments, lo keep 
them clean as well. It will also stimulate to the 
cheerful performance of the daily duties of life and 
encourage charitable work. Women especially will 
find, in addition, a great source of comfort and help 
in keeping fellowship with other fiiatcra in Christ. 

The education of Chinese girls and women can 
have no other purpose but to lead them gradually up 
to the standard of Christian life... An intelligent 
reading of the Bible is the principal means taward 
this end, as it provides nbolesoine nourishment for a 
hungry and thirsty soul. Some ot!ier bookit the; 
need for assistance. Women should aVso underetand 
how to express their thoughts and feelings intelligiblv 
in writing to enable them to communicate onn wlta 
Another evea when bodily separated. £Iementarv 
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nrithnietic \rill be useful in the mantigemenc ol tneir 
house-hold busicioas. Singing will'- be Iielpful to 
their spiritual comfort. Some practice however ia 
female industry uay be regaraed aa indispensable to 
all. 

Why the Chinese Classics should be taught in girla' 
Bchools I a«i unable to comprehend. None of the 
pupils will have time enough to penetrate sufGciently 
into till itieanin^r of the text to enable her to enter 
into conversation on classical topics. And evea if 
filie could, what would be gained by itj 

In teuchinj; it is, moreover, of tlie greatest import- 
ance that the teacher should have mastiered what ha 
or she is to couioiunicate to the young ones. The 
suliject should besides be well arranged into leasoos, 
and every lesson be suitable to the particular state of 
the mental development of the students, This is what 
is called method in teaching. The mechanical method 
of the Clunese should not be followed in our schools. 
As the art o£ teaching has been brought to high 
pTfection in Western lands, every Mission-school 
must be, as it were, a. tiormal-achool to the Chiuese- 
'ihe diUerentaim of girls'-schoolsframboys'-schoolsia 
China has also to be well kept in mind. 

Medical treatment and other kinds of cliarity 
bestawed on Chinese women cannot fail to open the 
hearts of many to the Gospel. Cliaritableness ia, 
nevertheless, in some respects at least, the most 
difficult OJiristian duty in China. The Chinese 
siiould be encouiaged to make some return for gifts 
received. If this is neglected they will regard 
receiving of charity as a matter of course and become 
impudent. Their interest must be awakened to lielp 
the hospital or other charitable institutions according 
io their means. Many Chinese, however, men as 
well as woman, ire still going to idol-temptes to 
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tetnm their thanks there for benefits roceiveil from 
nussionaries. Christian charitj' must bo a means to 
Vead those wLo receive it to tUe sonrce of Cliristiaa 
aharity, i.e. to Christ himself. 

Chiistiaii literature for the women in China is ol 
flourae only in its beginning. As comparatively Eew 
ef the millions of women in China C3U read, a variety 
of books might be prepared, each divided into small 
portions, that can easily bepnt to memory by hearing 
thtim read. Bonianized ColItM^uiai will, however, servo 
our missionary purpose even Ijetter. Women can 
easily learn to read it; and all the books, printed in 
that dialect will then be at their service. Writing 
is also incomparably easier in Roman letters than it 
is in Chinese characters. 

Finally, OhiiiRse women have to be cautioned 
Rgainst the impression that in becoming CliHstians 
they may become ladies, more or less like tiieir lady- 
teachers, or tliat they may adopt at once such 
Western cnstonia as tliey see practised among 
Christians of foreign countries. The self-possession 
of a foreign lady can never be gained by quickly 
throwing aside the accustomed native restraint and 
etiqnptte, but only by long continued education and 
a (.'Oiresponding status of society. It will take some 
time, probably generations, before the Chinese mala 
as well 03 female, are developed enough in Christian 
character w meet in mixed society without awkward- 
ness and even temptation. Where there is the Spirit 
of the Lord there is liberty. But it should be kept 
well in mind, the Spirit must be there, and the body 
in all its iiiembo'B must be under the control of this 
Spirit of God. Jlay the Lord bless all Christian 
eflbrts among the women of China, and may we sett 
tei.s of thousands reborn by his Spirit into the 
Heavenly Kingdom. 
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